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THE VICAR OF MOOR EDGE. 


BY MRS. H. COGHILL. 





IF THESE LAST YEARS COULD BUT COME OVER ACAIN, HOW DIFFERENT SHE WOULD MAKE THEM! 


CHAPTER IV, 


TOR was the other side of Clay’s life—that which 
N he spent away from home—much more satis- 

factory. He had begun his manhood with a 
great many advantages : an excellent farm, which he 
knew thoroughly well how to manage, the kind of posi- 
tion which results inevitably from a man’s ancestors 
having dwelt in comfort and respectability on the 
same acres fora couple of hundred years ; a decent 
education ; ashrewd wit ; and lastly a good-looking 
face and a tall, well-proportioned, and singularly 
powerful figure. When he married pretty Molly 
Tate, an orphan with a little fortune of a couple of 
hundred pounds, he was regarded by the whole 
parish, and even as far off as Oakhampton, as one 
of the most substantial and altogether enviable of 
the farmers attending the weekly market. The fact 
that Moor Edge had no resident gentry made the 
importance of a large and well-to-do farmer greater 
than it might otherwise have been. Robert Clay 
ranked in the minds of most of the people next to 
the parson ; and if the gap between him and old 
Parson Greenway had been always rather wide, 
that had resulted from the eccentric conduct of 
Robert’s father, the churchwarden, who, unmindful 
of his dignity, had brought to Moor Farm as his 


wife a dissenter! She was also something of a 
termagant, and had taken pleasure at times in 
speaking against dignities. Although her husband 
paid little attention to this, and insisted upon her 
going to church and taking Robert with her, the 
boy had learnt certain catchwords from her, and 
in perverse moods thought it fine to talk about 
parsons, and even churchwardens, as Popish tyrants 
and a “brood of bloodsuckers.” To be sure these 
utterances never reached his father’s ears, and, 
indeed, ceased after his mother’s death ; but they 
had been carried to Parson Greenway, and were 
never forgotten. Robert had, very likely, looked 
forward to succeeding his father as churchwarden ; 
but, in that respect at least, the sins of his youth 
soon found him out, and a much smaller farmer 
than himself stepped into the vacant place. Nobody 
at Moor Edge ever dreamt of this or any other 
office changing hands frequently ; if the office- 
bearer died, why then, of course, somebody must 
succeed him, but as a rule only death disturbed 
the once elected. In this case Robert Clay re- 
presented the opposition to authority—represented 
it very mildly and harmlessly for several years, but 
as his character deteriorated the instinct of rebellion 
against possible reproof grew in him. 

When old Parson Greenway died things had 
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already begun to go very badly at Moor Farm. 
There were no relations on the side of either 
husband or wife who might have exercised a saving 
influence. Molly, who had begun her married life 
with a sincere and ardent devotion to her husband, 
and Robert, who had begun his with a great deal 
of pride in his pretty wife and careless affection 
for her, had begun to be mutually hurtful to each 
other, and mutually intolerant of each other’s mis- 
deeds. The vice to which both were yielding 
themselves had naturally made quicker inroads on 
the woman’s health of body and soul than on the 
man’s. He was sometimes—and more and more 
frequently—possessed by the demon of drink. She 
was weakened, demoralised, tortured by it almost 
without intermission. With her, health had failed, 
beauty had faded, happiness had vanished ; yet in 
her, far more than in him, there was place for 
repentance. 

This was the state of things when Mr. Laurence 
came to the parish, and before very long the 
parson’s anxious and penetrating scrutiny had 
brought him to a clear understanding of it. In 
this quiet village he had scarcely expected to find 
a tragedy, but he saw here all the elements of one, 
involving souls and bodies together. Coming, 
before many months were over, to a sufficient 
acquaintance with Mrs. Clay, he soon began to 
hope her life might yet be redeemed and her 
happiness recovered. The great obstacle to this 
was in the character of her husband, and that lay 
beyond the parson’s power to reach. 

There was enough of conscience in Robert Clay 
to make him feel the parson’s blame—enough to 
make him feel it with resentment, not with con- 
trition. He decided in his own mind that “ that 
jade had got round the parson” ; were they not 
natural allies, the woman and the priest, against all 
family order? It is true that he could not have 
put his feeling into these words, nevertheless that 
was his feeling. He never noticed that after a 
visit from Mr. Laurence Molly roused herself to 
be something of the good manager, the stirring 
housewife, the pleasant hostess of past times. He 
never saw how she struggled with her weakness of 
body, her despair of soul ; but when the inevitable 
slip came, brought about, perhaps, by some 
brutality of his, he heaped abuse upon her—every 
insulting word his often half-drunken tongue could 
fashion—or struck her in mad rage, till the wonder 
was that she escaped with life. Month by month 
things grew worse in the household, and month by 
month, in just retribution, Clay’s popularity began 
to wane out-of-doors. But the signs of this, which 
he was slow to notice, did but exasperate him 
more, and though at the time of the Fair he knew 
very well that George Lane and the more stiffly 
respectable of his neighbours blamed him, he had 
to traverse a considerable distance in his social 
descent before he reached the depth at which old 
Tom Evans could tell him his house was no place 
for a decent girl. After that things seemed to 
move more quickly. He grew sore and furious as 
he noticed that the women of his own class avoided 
speaking to him, that none of the farmers asked 
him into their houses unless there were money to 
be made by it, that the only companions who were 


ready to join him as he rode to and from Oak- 
hampton market were drunken fellows like him- 
self. 

And when he carried little Betty away from 
Jack and the farmyard, the first prick of real 
compunction he had perhaps ever felt just pierced 
the armour of his self-satisfied nature—just pierced 
it and no more, but left a tiny sting behind to be 
taken with him when he rode off by-and-by to 
William Lane’s farm beyond the village. 

The two Lanes—William, a farmer and bailiff 
for a small non-resident proprietor, and George, 
ex-schoolmaster and parish clerk—had been among 
the most intimate friends of the Clays from the 
beginning of their boyhood. George was con- 
siderably the elder, but William was just Robert 
Clay’s age, and had married a girl about the same 
age as Mrs. Clay and in some respects like her. 
But only two years after her marriage Mrs. Lane 
had had so severe an attack of small-pox that she 
had become blind and a very unsightly object. 
This was the kind of misfortune for which Robert 
Clay had only a contemptuous kind of pity. He 
could see no sense in vis.ting, or letting his wife 
visit, such a “ mawkin,” and consequently Molly 
and Mrs. Lane had not met much since Betty’s 
birth. Nevertheless, Clay would have said that 
William Lane was one of his chief friends had a 
question on the subject been asked him. 

William Lane, however, would have given a 
different answer. The man who could make a 
blind and sickly wife one of the happiest women 
in the parish was not likely to approve of Molly’s 
summary dismissal ; and when, after a time, it was 
known that she had been lying ill, visited by the 
Vicar and carefully nursed by old Goody Till, the 
Lanes with one voice joined in declaring her 
husband a drunken brute, who should be made to 
go and beg her pardon on his knees. 

* And I do hope, goodman,” the blind woman 
said with extraordinary energy, “as you and 
George will let him know what we thinks of him. 
A pretty thing, indeed, to make such a scandal 
among decent folks !” 

William Lane had certainly no intention of 
seeking out Robert Clay (who was about half a 
dozen stone the heavier of the two) in order to 
tell him he was a blackguard, but he took various 
less aggressive means to show his disapproval. 
They continued to meet, as they had always done, 
at the market dinner at Oakhampton ; but Lane 
now rode into the town earlier and returned home 
earlier than formerly, and they never made the 
little journey together. Clay had noticed this, 
but never felt quite sure that the avoidance was 
intentional, and when he reached Lane’s house on 
this particular day he certainly did not expect to 
meet any want of hospitality. 

To reach the dwelling from the high-road it was 
necessary for all visitors to pass through a gate, 
then to follow a broad path paved with cobble 
stones which skirted the farmyard, and finally, if 
they were not already on foot, to dismount, and 
enter the front garden through a wicket. When 
Robert Clay entered. the farmyard he saw the 
blind Mrs. Lane sitting knitting by her own door- 
step. In opening the gate and shutting it again after 
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him he made a good deal of noise—quite enough 
at any rate to give warning of his coming, and 
he was aware that Mrs. Lane called a girl, who 
came out of the house and looked at him. He 
lost sight of them both for a moment as he 
followed the cobble road, and when he came in 
full view of the house door again, Mrs. Lane, her 
chair, and her knitting, were all gone, and a tail of 
the girl’s striped petticoat was just disappearing in 
the shadows of the interior. He left his horse at 
the wicket, and passing the narrow strip of garden 
knocked at the open door. The great oak- 
beamed and brick-floored kitchen was empty, and 
there was what seemed to him quite a minute’s 
pause before the girl he had already seen came 
out of a passage at the back. 

“ Farmer in ?” he asked rather impatiently. 

“ No, he bean’t,” the girl answered. 

“Where is he, do you know ?” 

“T knows nought about it,” the young woman 
replied, one hand on her hip and a decidedly 
saucy tone in her voice. 

“* My wench,” observed Clay, “ thy manners would 
bear mending. Ask Mrs. Lane to speak to me.” 

“Missis canna speak to nobody. Her’s lying 
down with a pain in her head.” 

“She hasn’t been lying down long, any way,” 
Clay exclaimed, fairly losing his temper; then 
suddenly struck by the real meaning of the scene, 
and as suddenly enraged with himself for risking 
further retorts from an inferior, he turned and 
strode away. Once out on the highway he took 
the road that led away from the village and rode 
straight on till his big black horse was speckled 
with foam. Lane should pay him, he swore to 
himself, for the mortification he suffered ; but 
when at last he had made up his mind exactly what 
he would say and do, and was going homewards, 
all at once he altered his mind. “A pack of 
women !” hemutteredcontemptuously, and decided 
that there was nothing in it. Only, at the back of 
his mind he knew that there was something in it, and 
that Mrs. Lane and her servant were only two 
items in the mass that made his world. 

A few days later than this he met George Lane 
strolling, pipe in mouth, along the road towards 
Johnson’s. The clerk was a great man at 
Johnson’s, and when he pleased to drink his 
evening mug of ale there, he had a gratifying sense 
of giving honour as well as profit to the establish- 
ment. He liked the bench under the trees where 
he could sit and see who came and went by the 
two country roads that wound away in full sight of 
the guests ; and until lately he had liked the strong 
probability that on any day but Wednesday or 
Saturday Robert Clay might come across from the 
farm and join him. Lately he had not cared about 
this, nor had Clay come so frequently—the quiet 
company and comparatively sober potations at 
Johnson’s had not satisfied him ; so that it was 
rather a surprise to Lane to find him evidently 
making for the very place where they had formerly 
had many a talk, and not very long ago the one in 
which poor Molly’s fate had been so brutally com- 
mented on. 

They met, however, outwardly just as they had 
always done, and were presently seated side by side 


on the bench with their mugs of ale before them 
and the evening sun shining through the elm- 
branches over their heads. Theclerk had decided 
in his own mind that if their talk was to touch at all 
upon personal matters it should be by Clay’s lead- 
ing and not his. He was a peaceable man both 
by nature and profession, and he had gone, he 
thought, to the very farthest point possible for him 
in his previous pleading for Molly ; if the Vicar 
could not do anything, how could he ? 

For a quarter of an hour perhaps the slow talk 
rolled on uneventfully and he began to feel himself 
safe. But Clay was not in a mood to forget his 
own affairs, nor of a temper to conceal the dis- 
comfort which had taken possession of him. He 
burst out suddenly— 

“So I’m to be sent to Coventry, am 1?” 

George Lane started. ‘‘ What’s that?” he said, 
pretending he had not understood. 

“The parish means to give me the cold shoulder, 
does it ?” Clay repeated ; “all the old women with 
Parson at the head of them, eh? Perhaps you can 
tell me what they mean to do next?” 

“TI can’t tell what they mean to do first,” Lane 
answered sedately ; “I don’t know what you are 
talking about—nor I’ve heard nothing about you 
neither from Parson nor any old woman what- 
ever.” 

“ Now, look here, George Lane,” said Clay in a 
quieter tone, “if you were not parish clerk and a 
man as can’t fight I’d say that was a lie. But if it 
is truth of one kind, it’s no truth of another. You 
aren’t so very far off being an old woman yourself 
—and I'd like you to tell me when you were in my 
house last ?” 

Lane sat silent for a moment. He was parish 
clerk and a man of peace, but he did not like being 
told he was almost an old woman, so he spoke 
deliberately, taking all risks : 

“T’ve not been in your house since you drove 
your wife out of it, and I don’t know as I’m likely 
to be in it again.” 

He wished to finish up this speech with a drink 
of ale, but as he put out his hand to lift the mug 
it occurred to him that his arm felt shaky, and that 
Clay might think he was frightened, so he sat 
still. 

But Clay did not fly into a passion, which was 
strange. On the contrary, he looked at his com- 
panion with something like a smile—or a grin. 

“ That's truth, anyway,” he said. “I suppose 
it’s pretty much the same answer as I should get 
from anybody else of your lot. It means as I’m a 
brute beast, I suppose, and sfe’s an ill-used saint. 
You can all be civil to her, I warrant.” 

“Civil? why not?” Lane asked rather sulkily. 
“She’s no saint as far as I know ; but she’s an ill- 
used woman, and if Tom Bell weren’t a good deal 
a better man than you-—or me either, perhaps, for 
that matter—the poor wench might have gone to 
destruction. Don’t you talk to me about her, 
Bob Clay,” he went on, getting up as he spoke ; 
“T’m a man as won't fight, you say, and it’s none 
of my business to fight ; but I won’t sit quiet 
and hear you abuse your betters !” 

He turned sharply into the house as he finished 
this speech, and Clay laughed loud, and called after 
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him that he was a dunghill cock that crowed and 
then ran away. But as he did not come out again 
the laugh died away, and a look of dull anger and 
almost misery succeeded it. No man, especially 
a vain man used to popularity, can endure to feel 
all the opinidn of his world against him. 


CHAPTER V. 


BUTTING on one corner of Church Green, 
and raised considerably above the level of 
the road which formed its lowest limit, was 

the cottage inherited and inhabited by Thomas Bell. 
It was a rather long, low building of rough stone, 
whitewashed, and with a deep thatch forming eaves ; 
its doors and window-frames painted black, and its 
diamond-paned lattices as bright as hands could 
make them. A high box hedge surrounded the 
strip of garden extending along the road, but in 
front of the cottage itself this was cut away to 
exhibit a couple of peacocks and a pyramid, all 
ingeniously shaped in separate yew-trees. Between 
these decorations the front of the cottage could be 
seen, the glossy leaves of a small ivy and the 
plentiful clusters of a pink climbing rose breaking 
its whiteness ; and at this time of year, when the 
door stood open all day, a glimpse could be had of 
the red-floored living-room, with its round table of 
black oak and high-backed settle. 

In the days that followed Mary Clay’s banish- 
ment from her own home, the Vicar paid frequent 
visits to this well-to-do and pretty little dwelling. 
She had fallen ill after the excitement of the Fair 
day, and the first time he had seen her she was 
lying white and exhausted in a room under the 
eaves, the window of which looked out upon 
Church Green. She had thought herself dying, and 
had asked to see “ Parson,” that she might give 
him messages to her child ; but after a few days 
she had begun to revive, and next time he came 
she was downstairs, propped by cushions on the 
settle and tended by old Goody Till, Bell’s house- 
keeper. Bell himself was away at the time of this 
second visit. ‘ He can’t bear to see me look so 
white and so old,” Molly said, with a half-smile, 
‘so he’s gone away to Hampton for the day.” 

She was very apathetic, the Vicar thought, and 
this time she did not speak of little Betty ; but he 
guessed that the entire abandonment of all 
stimulant, which he knew she had carried out, was 
still causing a feeling of utter prostration, and he 
deferred certain things he had to say to her for yet 
a few days longer. 

The third time he came the cushions had been 
discarded, and she sat in the corner of the settle 
sewing. Bell was just outside, looking after his 
flowers, and when he had ushered the Vicar into 
the house and put a chair for him, he went back 
to his work, and, with the natural courtesy that 
made him unlike his neighbours, gradually withdrew 
to the farther part of the garden. 

A curious liking and respect for this man had 
rooted itself in Mr. Laurence’s mind. If in the 
crisis of poor Molly’s fate she had fallen into the 
hands of a ruffian, what could anyone have done 
for her? And undoubtedly that was what the 
Vicar had expected and dreaded : that she would 
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be dragged away from Moor Edge to the terrible 
Black Country just on the other side of Oak- 
hampton, and there lost beyond the reach of pity 
or help. But this she was not; there was still, 
thanks to the character of the man who had bought 
her, a hope of her restoration to peace and pure 
life. And what better proof could there be that 
Bell, though he more than half believed even now 
in the validity of his bargain, loved the unhappy 
object of it with a true and generous affection than 
the manner in which he withdrew himself and left 
her free to talk with an adviser who would certainly 
not be on his side? One thing was evident—the 
Vicar could say no ill of Bell in his absence. 

After a little talk of her health, Mrs. Clay turned 
to the subject of which her mind was full. 

“Tt’s ten days now,” she said, “ since I saw my 
little Betty, and I hear she’s running wild about 
the place. Has your reverence seen her ?” 

“No,” he said ; “I will try to do so if you like, 
but when you are quite well you can see her your- 
self.” 

“T mean to,” she rejoined ; “ but I shall never 
go to the Farm, sir—never! And yet I can’t go 
away from here—that’s the worst of it. Tom wants 
me to say I’ll go to America with him; he says 
he’ll get hold of Betty, and that when we get there 
we can be married—rightly married, he says—ac- 
cording to the laws out there ; but I can’t.” 

“You are right,” the Vicar answered. “Don’t 
you remember how when you were married the 
parson said these words : ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder’? Your 
marriage is still binding on you both, and I hope 
you will keep it sacred as long as you live.” 

“T think I shall,” she said in a low voice. Her 
face had been very pale a few minutes ago, but as 
she spoke the red grew deeper and deeper in her 
cheeks. 

“Perhaps I ought to have married Tom,” she 


went on. “He liked me all my life better than 
anybody. He wanted me to marry him, but I 
couldn’t. He was just a friend somehow; and 


then Robert wanted me, and I said ‘ Yes’ to him— 
and Tom went away to sea. And Robert and me 
were married, and I liked him—oh, I liked him ! 
and I meant we should be so happy, and now I 
hate him. I want to hurt him as he has hurt me ; 
I want to punish him for this !” 

She was trembling with excitement, and she 
ended her speech with a gesture that pointed to 
her surroundings and that was dramatic in its 
natural vehemence. The Vicar was startled, but yet 
—perhaps because something of a poet’s imagination 
was in him—he seemed to read in this hatred and 
anger nothing less than a survival of love; and 
when, ashamed of her “ bad manners,” she looked 
anxiously into his face, she found there nothing 
but sympathy. 

“We all feel, now and then, that we want to 
punish those who have wronged us,” he said quietly. 
“ Happily we can very seldom do it ourselves, and 
perhaps after a while we see that vengeance is in 
better hands than ours. Have you heard anything 
of your husband lately ?” 

“The neighbours come to see me,” she answered 
—*that’s one reason why I won’t go away from 
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Moor Edge. Here everybody knows me, and they 
don’t blame me—not for this, at least—but strangers 
would. No; I’ve heard nothing of Robert, only 
that he’s kind to the little one. She was his pet 
always ; drunk or sober, he’d never hurt the 
child.” 

“T should hope not, indeed,” said the Vicar with 
some warmth, and as he spoke it so happened that 
his eye fell upon the ugly mark of that brutal blow 
on Molly’s temple. “God forgive him,” added 
the parson under his breath. 

He got up rather hurriedly. “Good-bye, Mrs. 
Clay,” he said, “I shall have a word or two with 
Bell in the garden. His roses are better 
than mine.” 

“Ay, he’s a rare gardener,” sheanswered, 
as she curtsied her good-bye at the door. 

And then she went back to her corner 
and her sewing ; but she said to herself, 
“T’ve got to see the child somehow, and /, 
I can’t go to the farm, nor Tom couldn't, 
fetch her for me. 
I to manage it?” and this was subject /, 
enough for her thoughts for a longtime - (/g 
after the Vicar had walked away home- Vif 
wards. 

That longing to see her child grew upon 
Mrs. Clay as the days went on. The first 
time she went outside the cottage garden was in the 
dusk of a soft summer evening, when old people were 
sitting at their doors and young ones were joking 
or making love under the trees on Church Green. 
She slipped past the open space, keeping near the 
hedge on the farther side of the road, and took the 
lane that led towards the Farm. It was market day 
at Oakhampton, and almost certainly Robert Clay 
would be there still, miles away in the opposite 
direction. He would stay drinking at the Red 
Lion with men rougher than himself (for, as George 
Lane said of him, “he liked to be king of his 
company ”) until at least a couple of hours later 
than this, so she might be sure of not encountering 
him. She went on till she came to the half-way 
cottages, and there, leaning over the garden wicket 
of the nearest one, was its mistress, an untidy, 
sickly creature, to whom Mrs. Clay, in her better 
days, had been kind. 

“Eh, mistress,” said she in surprise, “is that 
you ?” 

“Tt’s me, Peggy. I’m glad to see you out this 
fine evening.” (‘And she spcke,” said Peggy 
afterwards, “just as if, she was Mrs. Clay of Moor 
Farm as much as ever !”) 

“Well, I’m a poor thing,” Peggy responded, 
“and as weak as water, as you know, mistress ; but 
I did hear you were none so peart yourself.” 

“T’ve been ill,” Molly answered ; “ but that’s 
done with now. Good evening, Peggy.” 

She moved on a step, when Peggy spoke again. 

“We had little Betty here to-day,” she said ; 
“‘wandered all this way, she did, from the Farm, 
and was playing with my children when I came 
home from the shop. I took her home myself, for 
Master Clay he was right-down vexed when he 
found her here before.” 

Molly had turned sharply round, and stood look- 
ing eagerly at the woman. 
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“* My Betty was here?” she repeated. “Alone?” 

“Yes ; the little thing come wandering along all 
by herself. She wants somebody to play with, I 
reckon.” 

“ Did you take her back to Sally ?” 

“Yes, I did. Next time I'll bring her to you if 
you like.” 

It was a terrible temptation. If Bell was ready, 
as he said, to steal the child, he would surely not 
refuse to give it house-room when it was brought 
to his door. But to that proposed theft there was 
a condition attached ; unless she would fulfil the 
condition she could not have her child—and that 
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ALONE?” 


“wy BETTY WAS HERE?” SHE REPEATED. 


she could never do. Aftera moment’s struggle she 
said : 

“You must not do that, Peggy. But,” witha 
sudden yearning, “if she comes again, send and 
fetch me, will you?” 

“Oh yes, I could do that. Only Sally was 
terrible cross with her for coming, poor thing, 
and perhaps she won’t let her out of her sight 
again.” 

** Sally was terrible cross with her ””—Molly went 
on a little farther along the lane repeating these 
words to herself. Sally was a good girl, but she 
had a quick temper, and very likely now, left with 
the sole charge of the house and the little one, she 
was more worried and therefore more cross than 
she used to be. Poor little motherless baby ! 
She wondered now how she could ever have been 
the woman who risked, not only her own future, but 
her child’s, so recklessly. If these last years could 
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but come over again, how different she would make 
them! Was there anything she could not bear 
better than this that had come upon her? 

Yes ; she was obliged to own to herself that the 
present was better than the recent past. To go 
back to Robert, even if he would take her, seemed 
impossible. There was no use in thinking of it, for 
he would not take her ; but even if he would, she 
did not feel yet that she could return to that 
existence of blows and curses. ‘Though she hated, 
with all her soul, the habit she had now broken, 
she believed Robert would have no faith in her 
amendment, but, drunken good-for-nothing as he 
was himself becoming, would treat her worse and 
worse. Even the Vicar had never suggested to 
her to go back to her life of misery. He had 
bidden her keep the purity of her marriage sacred, 
but he had made her feel that while she did so he 
had nothing more to demand of her for the present. 
He would advise and help her, she was certain, in 
any way of living decently ; would he help her to 
regain her child ? 

All her thoughts came back to this central one. 
She had walked a little way farther along the lane 
and then back, keeping, as she returned, on the 
farther side from the cottages, and it was quite 
dark when she came into the garden, where Bell sat 
smoking his long pipe. 

“ Been fora walk?” he said cheerfully. “ That’s 
right, my lass—you’re getting hearty at last, ar’n’t 
you ?” 

“T’m well enough,” she answered quietly ; “but 
I'm tired to-night. I’ve been most of the way to the 
Farm.” 

“Silly wench ! What did you go there for?” 

“ Yes—I’m silly ; I went for nothing, but I heard 
some news. I heard that my Betty goes about 
the lanes by herself—and she but five years old! 
I’m going indoors, Tom—I’m tired.” 

She went in, and he looked after her wistfully. 
Goody Till was getting supper ready by the light of 
a “dip,” which left most of the house in shadow. 
Through the shadow Molly passed, and went up 
the steep stairs to the little room under the eaves 
where she slept, and Bell sighed, for he felt that 
she was no nearer to him now than in the days 
when she had chosen Robert Clay for her husband 
and him only for a faithful friend. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EFORE the expiration of Sally’s month’s 
warning a substitute was found to take her 
place at the farm ; not a very promising sub- 

stitute, but Clay had been right in thinking that 
no respectable girl of the neighbourhood would 
come to his house, and he had resisted the tempta- 
tion to bring a woman from Oakhampton. So he 
finally engaged Widow Fox—a very decent but very 
depressed person—and things went on without any 
absolute breakdown. Mrs. Fox had by some extra- 
ordinary chance been christened Theresa, and was 
known to her intimates as Terry, but since the loss 
of her husband she had stood so much on her 
dignity as his relict that most people called her 
Widow Fox out of respect. She was rather grey 
and grim, and had never in her life had anything 
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to do with a child, but Betty “took to her” fairly 
well, and Clay believed her trustworthy. Betty, 
however, who had been well watched over during 
the last days of Sally’s reign, soon found out that 
she was now more at liberty, and began again to 
wander wherever her fancy took her. 

It was a busy time on the farm, and her father 
was rarely indoors except for the midday meal 
and rest. Widow Fox took care the child was 
visible then, but in the afternoon she almost always 
escaped, and on one afternoon, remembering her 
playfellows at the Half-way Cottages, she set off to 
visit them, her linen hood hang ng down her back, 
and her fair curls tossed untidily round her little 
sunburnt face. She marched along full of her 
purpose until she saw the cottages before her. 
Then she set off to run, thinking to get to them 
quicker, and a big stone came in her way somehow, 
and she toppled over and lay in the dust for a 
second or two, mute with surprise, before she could 
begin to cry. 

But having begun she cried lustily, frightened 
chiefly by seeing blood on her dirty little hand, and 
while she screamed somebody flew to her, and, pick- 
ing her up, held her so closely and passionately em- 
braced that she had to stop from mere suffocation. 

“ Hush, my darling,” Molly said in the midst of 
a dozen kisses ; “hush, my baby, it will be alk 
right now.” And with cries of “Mammy! 
Mammy!” Betty clung to her lost mother and 
kissed her in return. 

They went hugging each other, and Molly’s steps 
faltering in her joyful excitement, into the cottage, 
where the invalid Peggy gave them a welcome 
Molly asked for water and bathed the bruised hand 
and bound it up; then she did all she could to 
improve the child’s appearance, longing beyond 
words to take her away to Bell’s cottage and her 
own loving care. But she knew that was impossible 

all she could enjoy was but a glimpse of her 
darling. Peggy was not without a glimmering of 
sympathy. She made an errand into the adjoining 
cottage after a while, and left the two together. 
But when she came back they were gone. Molly 
had decided to run the risk of meeting her husband 
and to take the little one back quite to the gate of 
the Farm, and they had gone away together, not by 
the lane, but by a field path where they could sit 
down under a hedgerow and have a long talk. 

Betty reached home that afternoon very tidy and 
very subdued. She had cried a good deal at 
parting, but went indoors submissively at last, with 
the promise that Mammy would come to her again. 
Poor mother! She did not cry while her baby was 
in sight, but many and bitter were the tears she 
shed that night. 

Ten days after this meeting a rare and remark- 
able circumstance occurred. Robert Clay took it 
into his head to go to church on Sunday morning 
and to take Betty with him. It was years since he 
had been anything like a regular churchgoer, and 
since parting from his wife he had never entered 
the building. He had not forgotten the Vicar’s 
reproofs, and for a time had bitterly resented them. 
As weeks passed on and he realised that life was 
by no means perfect without Molly, his anger died 
down. Nothing would have dragged from him a 
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confession that he had done wrong, but he would 
have gone so far now as to allow that Parson might 
have been right from his point of view, and that 
perhaps if Molly had had Parson to talk to her 
sooner things might have been different. And the 
“little ’un” must not be brought up a heathen — 
that was quite clear to the man who did not mind 
living a heathen’s life himself. So he resolved to 
take her to church, and Widow Fox washed and 
brushed and dressed her almost as carefully as her 
mother would have done, and they set off together. 

Moor Edge has a fine old peal of bells, and their 
last sweet sounds were just dying away as Clay led 
his little daughter up the aisle and seated her in 
the pew where, until about a year after her birth, 
he and his wife had, Sunday after Sunday, sat side 
by side. By the time she was settled the “ Parson’s 
Bell” was ringing its quick silvery summons, the 
last loiterers hurried into church, and the blind 
organist began to play Purcell’s “I was glad when 
they said unto me” as a_ voluntary. Clay 
straightened himself up and cast a defiant look 
round the congregation, for, to his surprise, he felt 
strangely uncomfortable and abashed under the 
fire of accusing eyes ; and then, as his glance had 
made the circuit and was returning to the pews in 
front of his own, it was caught by a sight that made 
him draw a deep breath and wish he had never 
come into the place. 

The Vicarage pew at Moor Edge occupied a 
corner just under the pulpit, and as it had happened 
for many years past that there was no Vicar’s wife, 
it had been, and still was, occupied by the Vicarage 
servants. It was a square pew, with a table in the 
middle, and in the two corners nearest the door sat 
an old man anda young maid-servant. In the third 
corner, nearest the pulpit, sat the housekeeper, a 
white-haired, handsome old woman ; and in the 
fourth, very plainly dressed in black, and with her 
eyes bent down on the Prayer-book she held, was 
Molly. Molly! It was strange that he had never 
thought of this. According to his ideas he himself 
had remained respectable —his wife had been dis- 
missed into the outer darkness of a world where 
she was nobody, a creature without rights or duties, 
except such duty as she might owe to the man who 
had bought her. He knew, of course, that she was 
still at Moor Edge ; but that she should go to 
church and be sitting there in the Vicar’s pew, in a 
more honourable place than the one he could have 
given her—this was bewildering ! 

The service began, as usual, with the morning 
hymn. Everybody knew it and everybody sang. 
Only Clay, standing there with his child beside 
him, staring at his wife, and too confused to 
remember anything, kept silence. One of the 
strangest things to him was that this Molly was not 
the one he had driven from him, but the one he 
had married eight years ago—older, and very pale, 
but certainly that Molly, with her smooth cheek and 
beautiful eyes. All the time the hymn went on 
(and there were many verses sung) he kept staring, 
and when the music ceased, and the Vicar began 
to read the Confession, it seemed unreasonable to 
him that he should be obliged to plunge into the 
enclosure of the high pew and interrupt his exami- 
nation. 


So far, Betty, though perched on a wooden 
bench, had not been able to see more than the 
gallery and the top of the pulpit, and these had 
sufficiently amused her. But when next the con- 
gregation stood up she climbed on to the seat, and, 
grasping her father’s shoulder, joyfully inspected 
her surroundings. Some children she knew and 
a crying baby occupied her nearly all through the 
Venite, but at last, as Clay had begun to expect, 
she turned her face towards the Vicar’s pew. 
Suddenly her eyes lighted up—before her father 
could interfere she clapped her hands together 
wildly with a cry of “ Mammy; oh, Mammy !” 
that sounded from one end of the church to the 
other. 

He lifted her down hastily, and deposited her 
on the floor, but even as he did so he met his 
wife’s eyes. She had turned at the child’s cry, and 
stood quivering, ready to run to her, only restrained 
by the place and time. And, not meaning it, she 
looked at her husband for one second witha strong 
appeal in her gaze—just for one second—then she 
sank down in her corner and Betty was hidden 
from her, and the moment of emotion was over. 

The service went on without further inter- 
ruption. Clay managed to quiet the child, and did 
not allow her again to mount high enough to see 
her mother. In the time of the sermon she fell 
asleep on his knee, and that so profoundly that he 
was able to carry her from the church and well 
upon the road home before she awoke. 

That night after she was in bed she had a long 
and almost unconquerable fit of crying. It being 
Sunday, and also because he had been much more 
uneasy in his mind that day than he could account 
for, Clay was at home and quite sober. He could 
not bear to hear the child in distress, and went 
upstairs to try to comfort her ; but she would only 
say, “I want Mammy !” over and over again, and 
he had to leave her to Widow Fox, who unblushingly 
promised that Mammy would come in the morning. 
He went back to his farm accounts, which he had 
thought this a good opportunity for making up, 
but even the very primitive system of marks and 
tallies was more complicated than he could manage. 
The dairy scores were no business of his, naturally 

Molly ought to have been there to look after 
them. She had neglected them and everything 
else for the last year or two, and many losses might 
have been fairly enough laid to her charge ; but he 
remembered to-night chiefly the good days when 
she had looked well to the ways of her household, 
and even he had been different from what he was 
now. 

He spent a miserable evening. After the ale 
that came with his supper he felt a little more 
contented than before, but he still thought himself 
a most unlucky and a very ill-used man. “ What 
did she want?” he said to himself. ‘ Hadn’t she 
everything a woman could wish for? It was all 
that cursed drink.” Not the faintest whisper so 
far suggested to him that his drink had been the 
excuse for hers. No; a man was one thing and 
a woman another. But to-night he might have 
gone so far, perhaps, as to say that if she were 
really cured of her evil habits it might have been 
possible for him to forgive her now that she had 
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been punished. Butthen—Bell? No; there was 
no undoing what had been done. 

Next day all was as usual. It is quite true that 
the sight of his wife, so purified from the degrada- 
tion of these recent years, had stirred the heavy 
depths of the farmer’s mind, but in the press of 
harvesting work which was now beginning he had 
very little time for thought. From dawn till dusk 
he was afoot, working or overseering, and little 
Betty was less looked after than ever. 

One thing, however, he did, hardly knowing 
why. On each of the following Sundays, though 
the week’s hard work might have been a good 
excuse for staying at home, he went to church, but 
without Betty. She demanded, with many tears, 
to be taken to see Mammy, but he resisted. Each 
Sunday he stood and looked across the intervening 
space at the woman who ought to have been beside 
him, and each Sunday she seemed to him less the 
Molly of their evil days and more the Molly he 
had loved and wedded. 


CHAPTER VII. 


REAKFAST was over at the Farm, and Robert 
Clay was standing outside the door watching 
the last milk-pails put out into the air after 

their morning washing. The dairymaid came and 
went, hurrying over her work, and in the “ house- 
place” Widow Fox was also bustling about in 
unusual liveliness. 

On a wicket that led from the stone-paved yard 
into the farmyard Betty had climbed, and was 
swinging to and iro, amusing herself by watching 
the calves of various ages that at present occupied 
the straw-covered space. She would have liked to 
go in among them, but dared not with her father 
standing by; she knew very well that he would 
by-and-by be gone, for he had on his best coat, 
and as soon as he should be out of sight she meant 
to escape from Widow Fox and have a wander all 
by herself. She meant to go along the lane to the 
cottages, where she always enjoyed herself so much, 
and perhaps farther still into the world towards the 
church where she had seen Mammy. It is true 
that she could not have expressed all these inten- 
tions in words, but they were in her little brain 
clearly enough for all that. 

She had to wait a long time, however. Though 
Clay had put on his best coat and hat directly 
after breakfast, he meant to see all the work about 
the place done up—“‘fettled ”— before he went away. 
Otherwise, as he knew very well, it would be 
slurred over, and the cowman and stable-boy would 
be off to the wake for the rest of the day. On 
Church Green there were already drinking and 
dancing booths put up, and drums and trumpets 
were making hideous noises as they invited merry- 
makers ; but the Farm was beyond reach of these 
attractive sounds, and it was only in imagination 
that Jerry and Dick and Dolly could hear and be 
influenced. Widow Fox was not going to the 
wake—her amusements were of a less noisy kind, 
and she was going to have two neighbours of about 
her own age to visit her. For their entertainment 
cake and apple-pie had to be made, and this was 
why she was busy. 
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About nine o’clock, Clay, having seen cows and 
calves, horses and pigs, properly looked after, 
having watched Dolly turn the key of the dairy 
and depart, and having nothing else to keep him 
at home, called Betty away from her favourite hen- 
coop, where she was dropping crumbs to the fowls 
shut up for fattening, and led her indoors. 

“Now, be a good wench,” he said to her, “and 
play with your dolly. Don’t you go running out 
and getting dirty, and you shall have a fine lot of 
gingerbread to-morrow. I'll bring you a king and 
queen all over gold from the wake.” 

It was a most unlucky promise. Betty took up 
her doll and sat down in the most inconvenient 
place to nurse it, but her thoughts went straight 
off after her father. He washed his hands in an 
iron bowl, dried them on a towel hanging on the 
kitchen door, smoothed down his hair with a pocket 
comb, and departed, and Betty sat and wondered 
what was meant by the wake of which she had 
heard a great deal lately, and by what means her 
father was going to get her a king and queen. 
She wondered so much that she sat perfectly still 
for some time, absorbed in her thoughts. Then 
Widow Fox nearly tumbled over her, and she was 
made to take herself and her stool out of the way. 
She moved into a corner, and still wondered ; but 
presently the moment came when thought must 
needs result in action. Choosing a time when the 
old woman had left the kitchen, she jumped up, 
and, still clasping her doll in her arms, ran straight 
out of the house, through the yard, and down the 
cart-track into the lane. 

She was out of breath by that time, so she sat 
down on the grass. It was a warm, soft, autumn day ; 
plenty of unripe blackberries hung on the hedges, 
but they were above Betty’s reach, and so were 
the graceful masses of traveller’s joy ; but she 
did not want to gather anything. There were two 
objects before her, and both lay far onwards in the 
mysterious world beyond the Half-way Cottages— 
her mother and the gingerbread king and queen. 
She wanted them, and she expected to find them, 
but not in a hurry. She sat a long time, as she 
thought, on the soft grass without the smallest 
compunction as to her disobedience, or any fear of 
being caught ; then she got up leisurely and went 
on her way. 

Meanwhile, the village had got fairly into the 
tide of its day’s entertainment. Church Green was 
alive with women and young folks ; but whereas 
on the day of the fair Church Green was the 
centre of everything, on the day of the wake there 
had been from time immemorial another attraction 
which drew the men and boys to the outskirts of 
the village. Just beyond where the scattered 
houses ended lay a triangular plot of grass bounded 
on one side by the high-road, on another by a 
stagnant pool bordered by a railing, on the third 
by a lane—this was the bull-ring, and the scene for 
one day in each year of the wildest crowding and 
excitement. It was to the bull-ring that Robert 
Clay had gone, and with special reason, for the 
fine young bull which was to be baited had been 
reared on his farm, and was still in part his pro- 
perty. It had been for some days in the keeping 
of its other owner, Tomkinson the butcher, but Clay 
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felt his own credit concerned in its fitness to show 
sport to the assembled neighbourhood. 

When he arrived at the ring the bull was not yet 
visible, but the strong stake, deeply planted in the 
ground, the ring, and chain were all ready, and a 
number of men, many of whom held dogs in leashes, 
were standing about the open space. He was 
greeted on all sides ; for though there had been a 
strong feeling of disapproval of his conduct about 
in the parish, and though he had been made to 
understand, even by some of those present, that 
he had disgraced himself, yet this was not the time 
when he could be easily or conveniently snubbed. 
He thoroughly examined the ring and chain, and 
then took his place at a little distance from the 
post, standing on the side farthest from the village, 
and leaving room for those whose dogs were to 
attack the bull to pass in front of him. 

The church clock was striking eleven as a party 
of boys rushing along the road proclaimed the 
approach of the animal which was to be the victim 
of the day’s pleasure. The butcher, blue-smocked 
and top-booted, came next, and then two of his 
sons, young men hardly inferior to Clay himself in 
height and strength, leading the bull. He was 
blindfolded and covered with a cloth, but he was 
already so alarmed and excited by the strange 
sounds all about him, that he darted from side to 
side flinging up his head, and almost succeeded in 
freeing himself from both his mufflings and his 
halter. As he was brought to the edge of the 
green he suddenly stopped, planting his feet firmly 
on the ground, and uttered so fearful a bellow that 
dogs and men alike shrank back from his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nevertheless, neither respect for his courage and 
beauty, nor pity for his certain tortures, could 
move a single spectator. Amidst a crowd that 
surged up again as closely as their own safety would 
allow, he was brought to the stake and fastened to 
the ring and chain prepared for the purpose, and 
then the sport began. One after another, dogs 
of the strongest and fiercest kinds were let loose 
against the chained creature ; now and then one 
was tossed back bleeding or even dead ; now and 
then a small terrier rushed into the fight and clung 
for a moment to the bull, adding a sharp wound 
to those already given; now and then a man 
would step forward with an ox-goad, if the excite- 
ment seemed to be relaxing ; all was wild uproar ; 
never had a bull given better sport at Moor Edge. 

And meantime, far away on the other side of the 
village, little Betty was pursuing her pilgrimage. 
She arrived at Half-way Cottages and found them 
empty and shut up, but it was not so great a 
disappointment as it might have been, because she 
had already made up her mind that both Mammy 
and gingerbread were to be sought fartheron. She 
only rested a little while, therefore, sitting on the 
step of the farthest cottage door, and then marched 
seriously and steadily onwards towards the village. 

The lane was fully a mile in length, and the 
child began to grow tired and to feellonely. After 
this state of things had gone on for some time, and 
she had bravely tried to keep her heart up by 
thoughts of gingerbread, she suddenly began to 
cry. She sobbed “Mammy!” at intervals in a 


deplorable way, but she still kept on walking, 
getting slower and slower, and wondering why 
somebody did not come to take care of her. 

She was almost at the very end of her courage 
when the Jane suddenly widened before her, and 
she found herself at the place where it was swallowed 
up in the high-road. A very little way ahead on 
her right was the church spire, which she could see 
from various other places better known to her, and 
between her and it were cottages, gardens, a green 
space full of beautiful erections, with pictures and 
flags and much music, and beyond that a pretty 
little white house standing high. She stopped 
crying—curiosity got the better of fear and fatigue ; 
this must be the land of gilt kings and queens—and 
she made a little run forward. But then as she 
came nearer she saw crowds of strange faces, and 
shyness took possession of her. She went on, but 
she kept to the farther side of the road, glancing 
at the booths and merry-go-rounds and the conjurer 
and cheapjack in a sidelong way, made up pretty 
equally of fear and desire. 

Nobody paid any attention to her. There were 
crowds of children about, though those as young 
as Betty were generally clinging to the skirts of 
their elders, and everybody was engaged in pursuit 
of amusement. At the white cottage (almost 
alone in the village) there was no change from the 
ordinary quiet. Bell, in spite of his wooden leg, 
was mounted on a sort of step-ladder, gathering 
pears from his last tree, and Molly, in her usual 
place by the hearth, was keeping an eye upon the 
dinner cooking on the fire while she knitted a long 
grey stocking. She was thinking of her little Betty, 
wondering whether on this day, when her husband 
was sure to be out amusing himself, she might not 
venture to the very doors of her old home and try 
to find her child. She knew the present state of 
things could not go on much longer, she felt it for 
herself, and the Vicar had told her so. Her health 
was now re-established ; her evil habit had been 
torn from her and would never tempt her again. 
She must go out into the world and work for her 
living—how, she did not yet know. She had re- 
solved to tell Bell of her plans that very night, but 
she hoped to see the Vicar first, and to take final 
counsel with him as to what she could best do. 

The Vicar himself was spending a comfortless 
morning. There were other parishioners besides 
Mary Clay who were sick or sad, and for whom he 
had kind and anxious thoughts, though none, 
perhaps, for whom there seemed such desperate 
need of some intervention of help. But to-day it 
was the people at the wake—especially the bull- 
baiters—who most disturbed him. He had tried 
all that remonstrance could do to hinder the cruel 
and brutalising sport, but he had been laughed at. 
* Parsons and women,” he had been told, “ can’t 
bear the sight of blood, but the men have always 
had their bull and always will,” and all he could do 
was to say to himself, “ Next year perhaps, or the 
year after,” and to wait. 

He sat in his book-room till nearly twelve 
o'clock, and then found his hat and strolled out. He 
took care to have some pennies with him, and 
when he got out on Church Green among the stalls 
where marbles, toffee, and gingerbread were for sale, 
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these pennies quickly made their way from his 
pocket to the fingers of the smallest urchins. They 
all knew him, whatever their elders might do, and 
stood about him with sticky hands and rosy faces, 
answering his questions and chuckling delightedly 
over his gifts. He disengaged himself from the 
throng by-and-by, and walked slowly down the side 
of the green. He was approaching Bell’s cottage, 
though still at a little distance, when he noticed a 
child going along the road below him. She was 
quite alone, a chubby little thing, better dressed 
than some of those he had left behind him, and 
as she went she dangled a wooden doll, head down- 
wards. He did not recognise the child, but 
suddenly as he looked at her a thought struck him 
—if it could be little Betty, why was she here? 
and why alone? Did her mother know? No; for 
the little girl was wandering on ; in a minute or two 
she would have passed the cottage, and there was 
no sign of Mrs. Clay. He quickened his steps, 
turned the corner of the cottage, and was quickly 
on the bit of grass in front of its garden gate, some 
five feet above the road. In the road, quite in the 
middle of it now, a solitary little figure, Betty was 
going along, looking up at the wonderful creatures 
in yew that decked the garden hedge. 

All at once the air seemed to fill with a shrill 
outbreak of sound—shrieks and shouts and the 
noise of thundering footsteps on the hard road. 
From Church Green an answering shriek came, 
“The bull! the bull!” and every soul turned and 
fled as they best could. Blind and mad with rage 
and pain the bull had broken from its tormentprs ; 
with head down it came rushing along the road, 
and in its path, struck motionless with fear, stood 
little Betty. 

At that moment Mary Clay, startled by the 
noise, came to the cottage door. Below her, in 
the road, she saw her child, half-a-dozen yards 
farther on the bull—half-a-dozen yards between 
Betty and a fearful death. She flung open the 
wicket—her place was down there, but some one 
passed before her. ‘The Vicar had leaped from 
the grassy bank, snatched up the child and flung it 
to her feet and to her arms; and then there was 
darkness. 

On the dusty high-road there was a great stain of 
blood, and a little to one side the Vicar lay, sur- 
rounded by his people. The bull had taken 
vengeance indeed in a ghastly manner. A doctor 
had been sent for and some simple effort made to 
staunch the bleeding, but everyone knew it was 
useless, and that the last drops of life were flowing 
quickly away. With his tanned face robbed of all 
its florid colour, and red, horror-stricken eyes, 
Robert Clay stood by the Vicar’s feet ; close by his 
side Molly knelt, holding her child in her arms. 
He was already faint, but entirely conscious, and 
he turned his head and smiled at little Betty’s 
frightened face. 

“Mrs. Clay,” he said, “ask your husband to 
come to me.” 
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She looked up, but her lips trembled and she 
could form no word. Robert came and placed 
himself beside her, the child being between them. 

** See, now,” Mr. Laurence said again, “ you two 
cannot part if you would. Neither of you would 
part with Betty, neither of you can really part with 
the other. Mr. Clay, what are you going to do?” 

The eyes of husband and wife met. Yes, he was 
right ; nothing could really part them. Madness had 
come between them, but it was over. 

* Molly,” Clay said, ‘“‘ come back home. Happen 
you're better than me.” 

He held out his hand and she put hers into it. 
They could not do more “ before folks.” Little 
Betty got hold of the two hands and held them 
close together in her chubby fingers. The Vicar’s 
face was full of content. 

“*Those whom God hath joined together,’” he 
murmured, “ ‘let not man put asunder.’ ” 

It was just then that the doctor arrived, and the 
group had to break up for hisapproach. Clay took 
Betty in his arms, and the three stood back a little, 
waiting. They heard the Vicar say, “ Don’t try to 
move me, doctor, it is very nearly all over,” and in 
a minute the doctor in turn drew back ; there was 
nothing anyone could do even to delay the end. 
But though women were crying and men looking 
on with pain and regret on their faces, there was 
no sign in the Vicar’s that this was otherwise than 2a 
happy moment for him. 

His head lay back on a cushion—he was looking 
at the group brought together again after their long 
separation, and he spoke not to any of these rough 
country people, but as if he had a listener close at 
hand of his own class and mind. 

** See,” he said, “I was puzzled. I knew it must 
be done, and I could think of no way to do it, and 
the Master has cleared it all up.” 

Molly heard him, and her sobs broke out. She 
left her husband and knelt down in the dust, 
timidly taking the Vicar’s hand in hers. He smiled 
at her and pressed her hand feebly, but just then 
a sound close to him, made by some one out of 
sight, reached his ear. It was a deep breath— 
almost a groan. He drew his hand gently from 
Molly and raised it above his head, holding it out 
to the unseen person. 

“Ts that you, Bell?” he said; “come where I 
can see you.” 

Bell came, and as Molly drew back he leaned 
on his stick and took the hand. 

“ Ah, sir,” he said, “‘ you’ve robbed me.” 

“No, for you were not the true owner. But 
because you are an honest man and love her well 
you will be glad to give her back.” 

He raised himself a little, and looked at the 
other with a bright smile. “ You and I, Tom,” he 
said, “are brothers, and our inheritance is—some- 
thing better than our own will.” 

The last words, spoken slowly, were very faint. 
The parishioners of Moor Edge had heard their 
Vicar’s farewell sermon. 
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LAKE WINDERMERE: LOOKING SOUTH, 


‘* Fancy my forgetting Broughton, and that perfectly 
delicious walk with you up the Duddon, and the snowflake, 
and the Paris, and the Cardamine amara, and the Trollius, 
and the Osmunda, etc. Why, it is one of the brightest little 


pictures in the gallery of my memory.” 
Wm. Walsham Wakefield. 


HERE is no man so poor but he possesses 
the endowment of a picture-gallery treasured 
up in the unseen recesses of his memory. 

Whether this shall be a precious or a worse 
than useless possession will depend entirely on the 
discipline that his mind, and the purification that 
his memory, have gone through. As I am not 
concerned at present with the abuse of that which 
should be a blessing to everyone, let me say at 
once that I am about to endeavour, without the 
help of any but mental photography, or of painting 
other than an attempt at word-painting, to display 
a small and select series of some of the views 
which adorn the galleries of my memory, like 
those daffodils, so glorified by Wordsworth, who 
**but little thought 
What wealth to him the show had brought.” 


Though threescore and fifteen summers and 
winters have passed their cffacing fingers over the 


records of my inner history, there are some scenes 
which .stand out as visibly now to the inward eye 
as on the day when I first beheld them. If a 
gaily glancing row of waving, dancing daffodils by 
the banks of Ullswater could inspire Wordsworth’s 
sister with a beautiful prose description which the 
laureated brother could weave into a famous ode, 
yet it was the poet’s gentle wife who threw over 
the whole poem the pure light which he collected 
into a focus and which infused its true inspiration 
into the piece. Those lines are : 


‘* They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then his heart with pleasure fills 

And dances with the daffodils.” 


sut for that couplet the short poem would have 
been simply a pleasant picture and nothing more. 
We live some days that do the work of years, some 
hours there are that tinge a lifetime. 


My own desire in the present paper is to 
embody and illustrate the principle, how, by a 
process of a kind of mental photography, scenes 
of peculiar beauty and splendour may be so firmly 
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fixed in a mind gifted with average imaginativeness 

as to prove matter of life-long satisfaction and 
delight. 

___. How frequently have I dwelt with 

On the Summit unabated rapture upon an incident 

' which occurred many years ago, in 

1847, on the summit of Helvellyn. 

It was my first visit to the Lake district. In the 
train which carried me thither I met a young 
American, bound with youthful energy and trans- 
atlantic go-aheadedness upon the grand European 
tour. I liked him much, and we agreed to meet 
at the Nag’s Head, Wythburn, on a certain evening, 
to climb Helvellyn the next morning. 

We met as agreed, but alas ! the morning broke 
in torrents of rain! A heavy downpour was falling 
in all directions from clouds that looked fully 
resolved to stay where they were. So we talked 
the whole morning away, relying upon our stock 
of knowledge of English and German literature, 
with both of which my friend was quite conversant. 

At twelve the sky was still frowning down upon 
us without pity. But about one there came a great 
commotion into cloudland. The rain ceased, the 
wind fell, the clouds began slowly and heavily to 
lift from the mountain sides along the whole girdling 
horizon, and we began to climb in hopes of a 
favourable ascent. The huge vapoury masses 
broke in all directions, and rose like vast heavy 
draperies, leaving behind them wide and glorious 
spaces full of crystalline clearness and brightness ; 
but still the picture before us was painted in 
Indian ink and lampblack. We neared the 
summit and sat fora few minutes. Presently my 
companion rose and advanced not many yards 
forward—when suddenly, to my great surprise, I 
saw him, as if he was seized with some violent 
excitement, flinging up his long arms after a most 
wonderful fashion. But after I had joined him, I 
ceased to wonder, and behaved, I fear, quite as 
ridiculously, but not without excuse. 

The scene spread far and wide before us was 
one of such extraordinary and striking magnificence 
as one very rarely sees from mountain summits. 
The rain-clouds on the northern and eastern sides 
had entirely disappeared. The sun was shining in 
a sober and subdued splendour, but not everywhere 
—for to the right the vast rocks of Striding Edge 
and St. Sunday’s crag loomed dark as midnight ; 
and to the left in gradually growing light stood out 
Swirrel Edge and Catchedicam. This was the 
dark frame which, with a foreground of bold mag- 
nificent red rocks, enclosed the most enchanting 
sight that eyes ever beheld, rivalling—nay surpass- 
ing—Martin’s great picture of the “ Plains of 
Heaven,” far surpassing the utmost strain of the 
poet’s or the painter's imagination. For here lay 
far beneath our feet Ullswater, crooked like a z, 
of an intense ultramarine. I never saw mineral of so 
brilliant a hue, not even in Mr. Ruskin’s beautiful 
collection. Hills and valleys, woods and fells, 
craggy rocks and silvery waterfalls, with heather- 
clad mountain sides, shone out all bathed in liquid 
blue and green and purple of every glorious hue, 
almost without a shadow. Far away to the north 
lay a rolling diversified plain of intense verdure, 
seen as through crystal as far as the Solway, where 


it narrows ; and beyond that arm of the sea rose 
range after range of blue hills, only faintly in- 
dicated on the distant horizon. The Cheviots 
were there certainly, and possibly the Lowthian, 
the Pentland, and the Lammermoor hills, and long 
and fertile Annandale. Eastward, in the almost 
supernatural splendour, we fancied, though per- 
haps it was not mere fancy, we could discern the 
blue faint line of the German Ocean. And why 
not, the distance being no more than eighty miles, 
and the height at which we stood 3,110 feet ? 

The splendour still sustained itself as we slowly 
descended “the dark brow of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn,” down to Grisdale Glen, where with hearty 
handshaking we parted to meet no more, until we 
meet, I hope, in scenes of which these are but as 
faint earthly reflections. We parted—he to hurry 
on to Constantinople, I to my homely quarters at 
Ambleside. His name was Josiah Pearce, and he 
came from New England. If he lives still after 
the lapse of this half-century, and should see these 
lines, I hope he will remember with pleasure our 
morning at the Nag’s Head, Wythburn, and such 
an ascent of Helvellyn as falls not to the good 
fortune of one out of five hundred. 


Speaking of congenial company 
brings back to me the remembrance 
of two walks in the Duddon woods, 
on each side of the river Duddon, which bounds 
this beautiful parish of Broughton-in-Furness on 
the west. ‘The first of these was in the com- 
pany of the present Bishop of Wakefield—at that 
time Canon W. Walsham How, a few weeks be- 
fore he became Bishop of Bedford. It is but little 
known how good a botanist is this most amiable 
and energetic chief pastor. After greeting many a 
flower of the district, the Touch-me-not, the Great 
Sundew, the Spindle-tree, the Larkspur, the Globe 
flower, the herb Paris, and many others, suddenly 
he left my side, cleared a fence at a bound, and 
dived into a wood, out of which he brought in 
great triumph a handful of the large flowered 
Bittercress (Cardamine amara), which I myself had 
never discovered. Not long afterwards I took the 
same walk in the interesting company of a now 
famous soldier, Major (now General Sir Gerald) 
Graham, V.c. 


The Duddon 
Woods. 


As in other galleries, so in my 


hag hey private gallery, the pictures are not 


Mr. Ruskin. . 
; all alike remarkable for landscape 
beauty. We frequently find a stern and gloomy 


scene beside some sweet and gentle picture of 
lovely woodland and flowing waters. At no great 
distance from Coniston, above Torver Station, is 
the deep gorge between the Old Man of Conis- 
ton and the Dow Crags, where lies the silent 
lonely tarn called Goat’s Water, hemmed in by 
naked black rocks and dominated by huge vertical 
crags shattered and riven into a thousand awful 
shapes. Here the rays of the sun seldom pene- 
trate. On the side which forms the base of the slope 
from the summit stand upright or lie scattered 
slabs and masses of rock of very singular formation, 
at a little distance presenting an appearance not 
unlike mysterious characters inscribed in close order 
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upon the rocks, or, as it might seem to another, 
ripple marks on a sandy seashore, set up erect, 
petrified into extraordinary hardness, and blackened 
by the action of a thousand ages of atmospheric 
influences. I know not how it happens that those 
strange rocks had not arrested the attention of 
anyone before me, who felt disposed to make 
them known. I drew the attention of an officer 
of the Geological Ordnance Survey to them, 
Mr. A. C. G. Cameron, who notified the fact in 
the proper quarter and took away specimens. I 
also described the phenomenon to my dear and 
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greeting, but without his coat and with traces of 
flour whitening his clothes. 

To the kitchen we went, where I found he had 
been engaged, more suo, in a most interesting study 
of contorted strata in great rocks and in little agates, 
by means of alternate layers of cochineal-stained 
pink and white pie paste, which being rolled tightly 
down in their successive layers, were then com- 
pressed laterally and cut across with a sharp wet 
knife. So treated, it was found that the pink and 
white layers had behaved exactly as the stratified 
layers in rocks and the delicate waves in agate had 
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RUSKIN’S HOME AT BRANTWOOD, 


excellent friend and neighbour, Professor Ruskin, 
the result of which was an arrangement to go with 
me on a visit of inspection to the spot. The day 
was one of great interest to me. 

At twelve I reached the Old Hall opposite to 
Brantwood, where I found Mr. Ruskin’s boat in 
readiness to take me over. On being ushered into 
the pretty drawing-room, which commands a 
glorious view of the lake from head to foot, the 
walls of which are covered with Turners, and 
Prouts, and Arthur Severns, and some of Mr. 
Ruskin’s own drawings, the Professor rushed in 
from the kitchen with his usual affectionate 


done under presumably similar pressure “in the 
days of our fathers and the old time before them.” 
They had thrown themselves into orderly curved 
or gabled contours, as Mr. Ruskin has himself 
described and illustrated.’ 

The section of the preparation in paste dis- 
played an exact counterpart to another section 
of the tract of mountainous country lying right 
before us across the lake in a geological ordnance 
map lying near, and, strange to say, the same 
breaks or “faults” appeared in both sections. 


1 In ‘‘ Deucalion,” p. 225. On p. 222 will be found a brief 
reference to the walk I here describe. 
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There the human mind brings into one view, and 
reduces to one simple law, the forces which built 
the earth’s crust and piled up her mountains in an 
orderly system, and the plastic powers, used 
almost in pastime, have caused alternate layers of 
pink and white paste to reveal the secrets of 
geological processes. 

After luncheon we repaired to the boat lying at 
the foot of his garden, and were rowed across to the 
Old Hall. 

Slowly and at our leisure we climb the steep 
flanks of the Old Man, tarrying at our pleasure to 
notice the small smoothly rounded cushions of 
soft green moss or the whirling eddies in the 
slender mountain streams that ripple across our 
path, scooping out hollows where the curve is the 
sharpest and the friction the greatest ; and more 
interested in such little details of the way than in 
the widening prospect of lakes and fells, till we 
reached that melancholy tarn, Goat’s Water, over- 
looked by the mystic-looking rock-markings which 
were the object of our walk, and which Mr. Ruskin 
thus describes in “ Deucalion.” It is “the most 
wonderful piece of weathering in all my own dis- 
trict, on a projecting mass of intensely hard rock on 
the eastern side of Goat’s Water. ... It exactly 
resembles deep ripple-marking, though nothing in 
the grain of the rock indicates its undulating 
structure.” After breaking off a few small charac- 
teristic fragments, a couple of which I have before 
me at this moment, slowly and leisurely again, in 
quiet and unbroken conversation, we passed on 
along the undulating foot of the mountain to 
Coniston Station, where, with a grateful heart, I 
parted from the friend, the memory of whose few 
years of pleasant society and frequent social inter- 
course adorns many a panel in my lengthening 
picture gallery. 

Another brilliant spot of a much 
earlier date on the pages of my 
““memini” is the first amazing view 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The far-extended 
exterior view was not sufficiently diversified or 
broken to give much pleasure, and the eye gave no 
foretaste of the splendour of the interior. Like 
the view from Helvellyn, the foundation of its 
beauty and the secret of its power over the 
imagination lay in the soft and chastened colouring 
in every part. ‘The eye travelled with delight over the 
endless spaces which seemed to rival the horizon of 
some distant view with its hazy, undefined tints of 
tender liquid blues and golden autumn browns, 
melting far away into the indefinable distance. 
Again, like the view from Helvellyn, there were great 
objects at hand—scarcely beautiful in themselves, 
but which principally affected the imagination—in 
the great elm-trees, which were roofed in under the 
immense arch of the transept. There were subdued 
sounds of music in all directions, with the cheerful 
accompaniment of plashing waters from Osler’s 
sparkling crystal fountain, which completed the 
charm long before one began to examine the 
details, from which, after all, one kept raising one’s 
eyes to gaze restfully upon the dim far distances of 
the lovely, fairy-like structure so aptly named the 
Crystal Palace. ‘This again is one of the choicest 
pictures which fill the gallery of my memory. 


The ‘‘ Great 
Exhibition,” 
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Often as I have visited Windermere 
Lake, both for pleasure and on duty, 
it is my first view of that wonderful river-lake 
which remains for ever imprinted upon my inward 
eye. It was before the railway from Kendal to 
Windermere was even begun that on a bright 
August morning, after a not particularly interesting 
walk from Kendal, I found myself suddenly on 
the brow of Elleray, called Orrest Head, looking 
down on that exquisite valley where flow the blue 
vaters of that sweetest of lakes, dominated on the 
north by the lofty mountains, gradually subdued 
towards the foot of the lake into the tamer scenery 
of the wooded hills, which almost always presents 
a striking contrast between the head and the foot 
of each of our lakes. From the grounds of beautiful 
Elleray, formerly a favourite resort of the literary 
celebrities who brought the additional charm of 
brilliant literary reputation to the home of burly 
Christopher North, there extends on either hand a 
charming and unrivalled prospect, to which I know 
scarcely any equal in Switzerland for delicacy of 
colouring and gracefulness of outline. The charm 
of the British Lake district, if we attempt to 
compare it with the Alpine scenery of Helvetia, is 
so different that they ought not to be compared or 
contrasted. ‘To lay the one by the other and try 
to measure and appreciate their separate effects 
upon the mind seems almost an affront and an 
offence. Let each be loved and admired for 
itself alone. Each makes its own impression and 
leaves its own enduring image on the grateful 
memory. 


Windermere. 


As a severe contrast to this pure, 
soft, and graceful picture, I set over 
against it a stern, awful, and desolate 
one, which has left so vivid an impression upon my 
memory that I seem as if I could recall every detail 
of it. During a brief chaplaincy held at Andermatt 
in 1884, my wife and I planned a quiet and leisurely 
exploration of the Great St. Gothard. Our purpose 
was to spend the whole day in crossing the moun- 
tain from Andermatt to Airolo and then return in 
twenty-five minutes by the tunnel. By noon we 
attained the glacier-worn summit, where are no 
glaciers now, with its vast granitic masses 
rounded and so smoothly polished as to be almost 
too slippery for walking on. Here I thought 
how reasonable was the theory of a literary 
gentleman whom I had met the day before, who 
told me that these great summit evidences of 
glacier action reveal, not a secular but an astro- 
nomical fact. We pass the great Hospice, and 
go down, down, down by the steep and awful 
Val Tremola, so precipitous, so rugged, pebbly, 
and crumbling, like our screes in the Lake dis- 
trict, that a descent on foot would be impractic- 
able without the very zigzaggiest road that ever 
was constructed. 

To descend a mile and a half you have to go 
by coach perhaps a dozen miles or more by a road 
that runs from left to right and from right to left 
great distances, with a sharp angle at every turn, 
but forming a gradient so easy and comfortable 
that the driver, with a mighty cracking of his 
sounding whip, which sets all the echoes flying, 


‘The Great 
St. Gothard. 
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rattles down the dismal dreary Val as if he were 
only driving on Salisbury Plain. 

This is the dark, waste wilderness which has so 
deeply imprinted its image on the tablets of my 
memory as to call for a space on the line in my 
picture gallery, somewhat intensified by the 
recollection that a hundred years ago these grue- 
some steeps were swarming with Muscovite sol- 
diery pouring over into Switzerland to meet the 
furious French republicans whom they first encoun- 
tered at the Devil’s Bridge. It was weird in the 
extreme as we descended wearily from one angle 
to the next, gaining four yards where by the carriage 
road we should have gone three hundred. It was 
a long business, but in all our Alpine rambles we 
always took time, for it is long since we were 
young ; but the enjoyment of the free and breezy 
air that is wafted across the Alpine snows and 
glaciers is, we are thankful to say, not a whit the 
less keen. 

Airolo is reached at last, of which I retain the 
commonplace recollection of a little town by no 
means realising the ideal of an Alpine village, 
being built of stone and roofed with red tiles, which 
has taken the place of a brown-timbered and 
shingle-roofed Alpine village which was burnt to the 
ground not many years ago. So it has happened 
and is happening still with many Swiss villages— 
most picturesque but extremely inflammable. 
Andermatt and Goschenen are still almost entirely 
built of a fir (Pinus Cembra) that turns with age to 
a rich, deep brown. 

From Airolo on the Italian to Géschenen on the 
Swiss side we are whirled through the great tunnel 
in twenty-five minutes, having taken the whole day 
to climb up the pass on one side, and to descend 
by the other. 


For a botanist even of moderate ac- 
quirements there is an added charm 
of keen delight when with the 
recollection of beautiful scenery there is associ- 
ated the remembrance of the discovery of some 
rare plant, rare at least to the visitor from a dis- 
tance. A furze-bush in blossom is not a very 
exciting sight to a British traveller. But when 
Linnzeus, on a first visit to these islands, came 
upon a hill-side gorgeous with furze-blossom, he is 
said to have fallen on his knees in an ecstasy. (In 
a gentleman’s garden at Meran we were shown, 
as a most interesting plant, a /urze-bush.) So 
also did the present writer when he first had the 
delight of beholding in Amberley Wildbrook in 
Sussex a pond full of that exquisite flower, the bog 
bean (Aenyanthes trifoliata), with its petals wonder- 
fully fringed with pure white filaments, contrasting 
with the orange and purple anthers and stamens. 
Something like a similar rapture came over us in a 
pine forest in the Upper Engadine whena sweet scent 
arose from our feet, filling the air with fragrance, 
which I seemed to understand in a moment, though 
I had never experienced it before, and looking 
down I recognised with joy that exquisite little 
northern flower, only found in Lapland, or at a 
height of 6,000 feet, and which Linnzus named 
after himself, recognising in its lowly growth and 
its modest retiring habit, creeping among lowly 


Delights of a 
Botanist. 


moss, something akin to his own not inglorious 
obscurity. In the frontispiece of an old edition of 
Linneus’ “ Flora Lapponica,” 1792, in my posses- 
sion, the Zinnea borealis lies in a humble retreat in 
a corner of a picture of a Lapland summer. 

Perhaps the loveliest and most delightful dis- 
covery that I was ever favoured with was in a 
wooded dell at Lebenberg near Meran, when sud- 
denly I cameuponaspace of quite 300 yards covered 
with Struthiopteris germanica. It was in May, and 
this great profusion of a splendid fern was unrolling 
its elegant fronds of the tenderest green, two feet 
long ; its fertile curved spikes of a bright green, from 
which it derives its name of the ostrich plume, just 
peeping out of the central cup. ‘This is a very 
prolific creeping fern ; from one plant of which I 
now have raised in my garden a numerous progeny 
of fine young Struthiopteris. ‘That beautiful little 
dingle at Lebenberg has had the same effect on 
me as Wordsworth’s familiar daffodils by Ulls- 
water. 


The first near view of a fine glacier 
leaves an impression which can never 
be obliterated. I had already seen the splendid 
Rosegg and Morteratch glaciers in the Engadine at 
a distance, from which they shone and glittered 
with a veiled gleam of silver and of steely blue. In 
a walk from the great height of the Bernina Hos- 
pice, in turning a bold heather-clad spur of the 
mountain, I suddenly found myself standing not a 
quarter of a mile from the Palu glacier, a vast, still, 
silent, standing torrent of ice of snowy whiteness, 
broken with crevasses, over which glimmered in 
the air some of those singular lambent bluish-green 
lights which are so difficult to account for, the 
glacier being ridged and ribbed with those beautiful 
crested walls of ice called seracs. The great 
motionless ice-flood came sweeping down in a 
magnificent curve from afar among the lofty snow- 
clad heights of the Bernina range. 

Here we chanced to meet a handsome and 
strongly built young Briton, alone, coming down 
at a great pace from an Alpine climb over the 
massive Bernina, flushed with exercise and excite- 
ment. But where was his guide? for he must have 
had one. In a quarter of an hour came down the 
same track an anxious-looking guide, ice-axe in 
hand and a coil of rope over his shoulder. To his 
nervous question, “ Have you seen a gentleman ?” 
I answered, “ Yes, he is a long way ahead,” which. 
seemed to reassure him only moderately, for 
evidently he had no business to have lagged be- 
hind. 

Near the Palii glacier were poor specimens of 
often, plucked edelweiss, which is fortunate in. 
being a strongly rooted perennial, not likely to be 
soon eradicated, besides which it enjoys the 
further protection of growing only on grassy slopes 
at least 7,000 feet above the sea level. 

If the dazzling whiteness of the Palii glacier 
impressed itself so deeply on my memory, how 
much more that queen of Alpine summits, the 
poetic Jungfrau, or Maiden, supported on the one 
side by the inferior height of the Ménch, or Monk, 
and on the other by the Eiger. I can still recall 
my first view of that lovely Alpine height, after 
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landing from the Lake of Brienz on the way to 
Interlachen upon a great omnibus three storeys high. 
Most of the great snowy mountains have their sides 
scored and broken by great black ribs and ridges 
of granite on which no snow can rest. There are 
also shadows, not black or grey, but of a pale blue, 
or rather violet, caused by the reflection of the sunlit 
snow upon the shaded hollows. On great snow- 
fields these bluish shadows add a great charm to 
the scene by presenting a relief to the eye, where 
otherwise the uniformity of the undulating sheets 
of snow would present simply contrasts in black 
and white, while the actual fact is that the soft 
purple shadow blending with the white snow-fields 
is most grateful to the eye. 

That lovely Maiden glittering with diamonds, 
the peerless Jungfrau, is the greatest charm of 
Interlachen and of the intervening valley of 
Lauterbriinnen. 


I will take my farewell glance of 
the unbought pictures which so freely 
adorn the varied but ever fascinating galleries of 
my memory from the highest pass in Europe, the 
Stelvio. I have already written elsewhere, at large, 
upon the ascent and descent of this majestic pass, 
and will now confine myself to the attempt at least 
of a description of the noble and commanding view 
from the summit of the pass. Here an excellent 
military road crosses the mountain at a height of 
nearly 11,000 feet. By the road-side is a granite 
monument, one side marked Italia, the other 
Oesterreich. Though the sun was shining, a bitter 
cold wind drove us to seek shelter in the hollow of 
a rock by the roadside, hung with long icicles. The 
view spread before our eyes was most imposing and 
magnificent. ‘There rose in a vast dome the highest 
mountain in Germany, the Ortler-spitz, crested 
with its vast fields of snow, which the sharp wind 
was whirling into eddying whiffs and rings, so like 
the curling wreaths of smoke from a cigar, that 
when they see it, the guides say, “la montagne 
fume sa pipe,” and prophesy foul weather. 


The Stelvio. 


As we are not travelling, but simply 
viewing the pictures presented to us 
by the swift movements of the uncon- 
trolled mind, let us take our flight from the 
summit of the Stelvio, down the long and unin- 
teresting, but fertile and prosperous-looking valley 
of the Vintschgau, in the Austrian Tyrol, till we 
come to a sudden turn in the valley passing a great 
rugged barrier of rock, and stand surprised and 
charmed beyond the power of expression at the 
fairy-like prospect of the enchanted valley of Meran, 
which was to be my parish, as far as the English 
and Americans were concerned, for the next nine 
or ten months. All I can recollect now amidst the 
confused multitude of beauties, is the charming 
clustered picturesque villages, thickly planted to- 
gether ; the orchards of all kinds of fruit-trees, with 
stately masses of chestnut-trees of lofty form and 
stature ; endless vineyards; castles, ruined or in- 
habited, crowning almost every eminence; the 
silvery streams of the Adige, and the foaming 
Passeir, winding down the valley ; the great purple 
porphyry and white granite peaks, 7,000 or 8,000 


The Valley of 
Meran, 


feet high, streaked with the remains of last winter’s 
snow, shutting in the valley on each side, and the 
interesting and highly picturesque town of Meran. 
The valley is shut in far north and south by 
the snowy summits of the Trientine Alps and the 
Jaufen. All the indescribable glory of this peerless 
valley, all this marvellous beauty, lay under a 
cloudless sky, rarely disturbed by wind or storm, 
like the 
** island valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And towery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 
(Morte d Arthur.) 


So superb was the great expanse of the blue vault 
of heaven above, that, strange as it may seem, while 
living there, at times I grew tired of the monoto- 
nous sunshine, and longed for the changes with 
which we are so familiar in the English Lake dis- 
trict. But the pure transparent calm is highly 
favourable to delicate constitutions, and the exten- 
sive vineyards spreading in all directions produce 
the richest and wholesomest of grapes, of which 
the invalid visitors partake in extraordinary abun- 
dance. 

Such was the lovely valley over which roamed 
our wondering eyes the moment we issued from the 
Vintschgau valley, photographed upon my memory 
by what may well be called a permanent process. 
For while thousands of other less striking scenes 
fade away from the memory, like the old yellow 
photographs formerly taken by some imperfect 
process, pictures such as this are unfading, and all 
their chief features remain indelibly fixed on the 
memory. 


Just such another picture, taken 
instantaneously and permanently, I 
put into my collection at Venice. 
I was in the palace of the Doges, with a small 
party, in a long room with high windows all in 
one side, through which the afternoon sun was 
pouring. There were steps up to the windows, 
and I felt impatient to open one and look out 
upon the Grand Canal. I made hastily for the 
window, using the steps. The tiresome, importu- 
nate, and ignorant guide followed me in haste, but 
not quickly enough to anticipate my intention, 
which he speculated might lose him an extra franc, 
and he fell back disappointed, throwing up his 
hands helplessly. But what did I behold? A 
most glorious scene of magnificent and imposing 
splendour. The air, the sea, the Grand Canal, were 
bathed in a flood of crystalline light. I say crystalline 
advisedly because of the appearance of sparkling, 
solid translucency through which one seemed to 
view the whole scene, as in a flood of light “ that 
might be felt,” as darkness too is said to be felt. 
The deep blue of the southern sky, and bright 
sparkling blue of the Adriatic, studded with 
its brown fishermen’s sails, with the glowing 
alabaster of those architectural glories of which 
Venice, even in her decay, is still so justly proud, 
for a few minutes almost dazzled my eyes with 
unearthly splendour, and filled my mind with a 
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multitude of thoughts, while they imprinted on 
my memory a picture which can never fade in 
the long process of time. Such might be the 
celestial city seen by St. John the Divine. Such 
the city of which it was said, “Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, O Sion, city of our God!” 


Now, dear reader, let me invite you 
to come with me nearer home, to 
Grasmere, which is only a good walk from where 
these recollections are revived, and the times of 
well-remembered fascinating scenes recalled. Often 
as I have seen Grasmere, one picture throws all 
others in the shade. It was six a.M., on a beautiful 
autumn morning. I was climbing Dunmail Raise 
with the beautiful little lake behind me, which is the 
central jewel in the gem of all English rural scenery. 
I turned and faced the lake, then decked in a bridal 
veil of the delicate film of a light and diaphanous 
morning mist, which overhung it without hiding any 
of its fair and delicate outline, its reedy margin, or 
its wooded banks. It was a faint blue mist, pervaded 
with the soft radiance of the slanting sunbeams. 
It was a fairy scene suffused with a subdued 
brilliance rarely observed even in this fair land of 
sapphire-blue waters and heather-clad fells. 

Let the last picture of all be that which is most 
familiar in the daily life of the writer of these 
reminiscences—a scene long present during twenty- 
five years of a happy, fairly successful, and un- 
doubtedly blest ministry. It is a rustic garden, 
highly favoured by nature, and only moderately 
aided by art, the ves anguste domi gently forbidding 
any lavish resort to a culture which some well-to- 
do successor may find himself better enabled to 


Grasmere, 


carry out than the present incumbent. It is a 
garden of scattered lawns, level and sloping, of little 
hills and valleys, of shady nooks and miniature 
grassy glades and woody dingles. A lively little 
stream, which rises from an interesting spring two 
or three fields off, runs through its whole length, 
hurrying down with much chatter and fuss between 
flowery banks over two or three little waterfalls, 
forming in its course a pretty little bright sheet of 
brown peaty water, overhung with verdure and 
blossoming shrubs and luxuriant evergreens. It 
almost resembles a diminutive and most unpre- 
tending park, surrounding an old-fashioned, many- 
gabled parsonage. In its small compass is com- 
prised no little variety of lawns and shrubberies, 
tall trees and scattered flower-beds, in the planting 
of which is given a decided preference to the wild- 
flowers of the country, and to many varieties of 
luxuriant ferns, together with such scarce trees as 
the tulip-tree—flowering abundantly every year— 
the maidenhair-tree (Sa/ishburia adiantifolia), the 
thistly acanthus, the touch-me-not from the banks 
of the Duddon, and many others. The peep 
through the front gate arrests the admiring atten- 
tion of many a passer-by, with its air of snugness 
and unstudied beauty and comfort. 

Perhaps it looks at its best on Whit-Mondays, 
when all the parishioners are invited indiscriminately 
to the annual Temperance festival, and some 500 
or 600 guests fill the glebe fields and gardens with 
an unmistakably happy crowd of young and old. 
Often, when away from home, this is one of the 
pictures that most constantly rise in the busy re- 
cesses of my memory, filling it with all manner of 
pleasant and happy associations. 





THE WORLD'S TREASURE FIELDS. 


SILVER 


OLD is one of the easiest metals to identify, 
its grains will always flatten when struck with 
a hammer, while other minerals of similar 
colour will break into pieces, and when melted it 
will retain its colour while other materials that may 
be mistaken for it become blackened. With silver, 
however, the case is different. It is generally 
found as an ore, and its ores have anything but a 
silvery look to the inexperienced eye. 

In 1859 a party of prospectors were at work on 
one of the mountain ranges east of the Sierra 
Nevada, washing the auriferous earth of a gold 
placer mine, when they found, ir.termingled with 
the scales of gold, a black earthy substance that 
seriously interfered with their pregress. One of 
the party went to Sacramento to ascertain what 
this was. It was pure sulphide of silver, the first 
discovery of silver in any form in the United States 
of America. The leader of that prospecting party 
was Comstock, who gave his name to the lode that 
was thus accidentally found. 


MINES. 


The Comstock mines were among the richest 
the world had seen, and in them Mackay is said to 
have secured a mass of ore as large as a cathedral, 
but even the Comstock has been eclipsed by Broken 
Hill, which was somewhat similarly stumbled upon. 
This was first worked as a tin mine, and anything 
but successfully. One man had invested £120 in 
it, and died when the shares were almost valueless. 
Very shortly afterwards came the recognition of the 
silver ore: and the widow sold half her share of 
the £120 for £190,000, and with the interest on 
that and the dividends on the other half was soon 
in the enjoyment of an income of £25,000 a year. 

In the older mines the silver was generally first 
found native. The Cerro de Pasco mines in Peru, 
the richest in South America, were accidentally 
discovered by an Indian in 1630 ; the Potosi mines 
in Bolivia, the next richest and the better known, 
were found by Diego Hualca, who, in pulling up 
a shrub at which he clutched to save himself, 
noticed threads of pure silver around the roots. 
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Sometimes large masses of native silver have been 
stumbled on. There was one in southern Peru 
that weighed nine hundred pounds, another in 
Arizona that weighed just three times as much. 
Mexico, too, has had its big silver nuggets, and its 
smaller ones, some of these taken from the stomachs 
of the mules used in the mines, which are usually 
opened when dead, the average yield from these 
peculiar post-mortems being seven pounds per mule. 

It is perhaps remarkable that a country of so 
much mineral wealth as Mexico should have been 
using cocoa-nibs as its currency at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, treating gold and silver as suit- 
able merely for decorative purposes, and that only in 
a small way, for the gold was alluvial, picked up from 
the river sands. When Columbus first landed at 
Hispaniola his first question was for gold, and 
much surprised was he to find that there was so 
little, and that so little was thought of it. Cuba, to 
which he was referred, seemed to him much more 
civilised, principally on account of the reputed gold 
mine for the sakeof which he founded the fort at 
La Navidad, among whose garrison he left the 
Englishman and the Irishman who were among 
the crew of the Santa Mariaon the discovery voyage. 
His expedition was admittedly a treasure-seeking 
one ; the consequences mere accident. His great 
point was the gold and silver he would bring 
home ; his terms 12} per cent. on the net profits. 

The reputation of Vasco Nunez is not greater 
than he merited, but that is owing to the annalist 
having dwelt on his cruelties to the Indians and 
given us that picturesque scene in which the son 
of Comogre threw the much desired gold on the 
ground and told his persecutor that if he wanted 
only that he could have it in plenty by journeying 
south for six suns. Here the only gold was that 
picked up from the streams, which was of no value 
as money ; there he would find as much of it as he 
wished. Pizarro was one of Balboa’s men who 
heard this and remembered ; and we know what 
use he made of the information, though we are 
accustomed to think of Peru as a land not of gold 
but of silver. 

In some ancient countries silver was of more 
value than gold. It was so in Arabia ; it was so in 
Germany ; and so late as the seventeenth century 
silver and gold were of equal value in Japan. 
Japan has always been rich in the precious metals ; 
between 1611 and 1646 her exports included 
£,19,000,000 in silver and £9,400,000 in gold. 
She had a narrow escape from falling into the 
power of Portugal, and only retained her indepen- 
dence thanks to the Protestant Dutch opening her 
eyes to the political plans of the Jesuits, who were 
becoming the real rulers of the country, and the 
owners of her mines of precious metals. 

In ancient Greece, at the time of Herodotus, 
gold was thirteen times as valuable as silver. 
When the Romans got possession of the mines of 
Dacia and Spain, gold sank in value until it was 
worth only eleven or twelve times that of silver, 
and, speaking generally, silver rose in Europe 
between the rise of Mohammedanism and the dis- 
covery of America. Spain has yielded silver for 
ages ; it was conquered by Hannibal for the sake 
of its mines, one of which, Bebulo, now identified 


as Guadalcanal in Cordova, gave him three hun- 
dred pounds weight of silver a day. 

Czsar went to Spain to get as much as he could 
out of its mines to pay his debts with, for he then 
owed the nice little sum of £2,018,000. The 
mines did not yield as much as he expected ; hence, 
as Plutarch says, he went to Gaul for gold and 
silver and other rich spoils, which he sent to Rome 
to be distributed among officials and men of 
influence, who could serve his personal ambition. 
He bribed the consul Paulus with £300,000, and 
paid off Curio’s debts, thus relieving Marc Antony, 
who was Curio’s guarantee. Most of this vast 
spoil from Gaul was in gold, and the result was to 
“narrow the ratio” as it is called, gold sinking 
from 11°91 to only 8°93 times the value of silver, a 
state of things doubtless rather pleasing to the 
bimetallists of the period. 

But in those days it is remarkable that mining 
was as speculative and unprofitable as now. Even 
on the Comstock, taking the whole district, though 
the yield was £ 60,000,000, every pound cost five 
pounds to win it. The works are, however, enor- 
mous, the mines are 3,000 feet down, the deepest 
in America, and there are 185 miles of galleries. 
Another expensive item was the temperature. On 
one occasion the Gold Hill mines were flooded 
with water at 170° F., the warmest mine flood 
known. So hot was the work that the air was sup- 
plied by pressure instead of exhaustion, the air 
pipes terminating within twenty feet of the men, 
the current being directed on to their half-naked 
bodies, assisting in the rapid removal of the streams 
of perspiration which poured from them in quan- 
tities sufficient to soak their garments, fill their 
shoes, and even moisten the rock under their feet. 
To slake their thirst the men drank copiously of 
iced water, and the share of each man on the aver- 
age during his eight hours was rather over three 
gallons, all of which was removed by the vigorous 
action of the skin, helped by the constant play of 
the fresh-air jets. 

The Comstock was, as it were, blundered on in 
gold washing. The next discovery of silver in the 
United States, that at War Eagle Mountain in 
Idaho, was made accidentally round a camp fire. 
Some of the people had an exciting time of it when 
the district began to be worked. Among the mines 
were the Golden Chariot and the Ida Elmore, whose 
shafts were only a hundred feet apart. The short 
piece between being coveted by both, every sort of 
stratagem was tried by one or the other to secure 
it, the rivalry going so far that quite a small war 
was waged underground. Men with repeating 
rifles were hired as fighters at the very handsome 
rate of two hundred pounds a day, who protected 
the miners from behind breastworks built in the 
tunnels and drifts ; and as the galleries were con- 
nected, a regular skirmish took place. Every day 
there were several deaths, either of miners or pro- 
tectors, and this state of things continued until one 
of the Golden Chariot subterranean marksmen 
managed to put a bullet through the largest share- 
holder of the Ida Elmore. The sudden death of 
this man of wealth brought the United States 
soldiers on the scene, and under martial law the 
disputed strip was peaceably apportioned. 
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Ten years after the discovery of the Comstock 
lode, a party of prospectors in the Burnt Wagon 
district lighted, after much searching, on Mineral 
Hill. Being men of business and decision, they 
promptly sold their find for £100,000 and cleared 
out on further searchings in distant fields, one of 
the few instances on record of silver seekers making 
a handsome profit, the profit asa rule falling to the 
company projector and the third or fourth hand 
buyer. 


Often in the case of a government reward the 
finder of precious metals has to wait so long for the 
money that it is of no use tohim. The amounts 
offered are not always paid, being generally frittered 
away in shares to unexpected persons, and some- 
times the money is not paid at all, although 
officially recommended. The Californian miner, 
Hargreaves, for instance, who was officially recog- 
nised as the discoverer of gold in Australia, was 
recommended for £5,000. All he got was £ 2,381, 
the recommendation being made in March 1854, 
the payment being made in December 1855. 
Hiscock, for his discovery of gold at Ballaarat, was 
recommended for £1,000 0n March 10, 1854. He 
got £476 4s. on January 17, 1856, and the balance 
on January 15, 1862. Colonial governments are 
never in a hurry to pay cash down to those outside 
the official ring. 


Prospecting, like mining, has its seamy side, of 
which there seems to be a tacit agreement to say 
as little as possible. It is like that historic case, 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. One or two per- 
sonages are selected for notice, while the crowd are 
not deemed worth mention. The cloth of gold must 
have been very magnificent on the broad backs of 
King Henry and his personal attendants, but the 
statist may be pardoned his sarcastic smile when 
he reminds you that we are carefully informed it 
was all imported from Italy, and then points out 
that in those days the whole imports of England, 
including the products of the East, amounted to 
£50,000. What proportion of this was “cloth cf 
gold from Italy” likely to be? Why, if all the 
imports were cloth of gold, the adjectives of the 
history books would hardly be justified. 

Another story of the same sort is that of Alc- 
mzon, who founded a wealthy family with the gold 
he took from the treasury of Croesus. To reward 
him for his hospitality, we are told, Croesus sent 
him into his treasury with permission to bring out 
as much as he could along with him. Hecrammed 
the gold into his tunic and buskins, dusted his well 
greased hair with it, and even filled his mouth, so 
that he came forth with a fortune. A fortune, for- 
sooth! How much gold cana man carry? Why, 
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the clerk who has ever been to the bank for the wages 
money would laugh such a fortune to scorn. ‘The 
sands of the Rhine yielded more than that per day 
in the days of King John, and the sands of the 
Tagus, which were worked for gold as late as 1833, 
yielded double as much, while the sands of Corea, 
if all we hear about them be true, would yield fifty 
such fortunes for every square mile. 

Corea is said to have quite as much silver as 
gold ; and there is certainly silver in large quan- 
tities in Northern Asia. The most important silver 
mines of Russia are at Kolyvan, between the Obi 
and the Irtish, near Chinese Tartary, which were 
discovered in 1728 and eventually became the 
property of the government. In Europe the most 
famous mine is at Kongsberg in Norway, which 
has been worked since 1623 and still yiclds 
£80,000 a year profit. Some of the mines in 
Hungary, Transylvania, and the Banat are older. 
In the Hartz mountains the Samson mines have 
been worked since 1520 ; the mines at Freiburg in 
Saxony have been worked sincgthe twelfth century, 
and the accounts from 1524 to 1850 show that the 
produce was 5,613,228 pounds troy, being over 
17,000 pounds a year. 

For the largest production of silver in these days 
we must, however, look farther afield. In 1876 
Nevada yielded five millions’ worth, in 1884 this 
had sunk to one million’s worth ; then Colorado 
was at the head with over three millions’ worth, 
and now the bulk of United States silver comes 
from Colorado and Montana. South America has 
long lagged behind. Potosi yielded £440,000 a 
year for considerably more than a century ; the 
Cerro did better ; but the New South Wales wonder, 
Broken Hill, is going richer than them all with its 
two thousand men working night and day in three 
shifts, the exports for last year being 155,000 tons 
of silver ore, 38,058 tons of bullion, and 345,77 
ounces of pure silver, the ore being sent to 
Swansea, the others being dealt with at the mine. 

Countries with a silver standard have suffered 
much from the abundance of silver thrown on the 
world of late years. A token currency has no 
terrors for the silversmith, who naturally brings 
down the price of his raw material whenever he has 
an opportunity. And really the silversmith owns 
the key of the position owing to the magnitude of 
his operations. As long ago as 1821 there were, 
according to Jacob, over three million ounces of 
silver used in this country in the arts. Nine years 
afterwards Mr. Wright, the Birmingham surgeon, 
discovered the value of the cyanide for electro- 
plating and sold the patent to the Elkingtons ; and 
since then the use of silver for domestic and other 
purposes has increased year by year until it now 
stands at the value stated in our first paper. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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STATUE OF THE LATE SIR RICHARD OWEN, 


ROFESSOR OWEN had so long been pro- 
minent as one of the greatest men of science, 
that the recent Memoir came as a surprise 

to many who had.only known him as “ the Cuvier 
of England.” It is well that the biography was 
not undertaken by a merely scientific writer, but 
by a relative who could present the personal and 
social life of one of the most remarkable men, as 
well as one of the most distinguished philosophers, 
of the century. The fame of Owen as anatomist 
and palzontologist is duly appreciated by his 
grandson; but of nearer interest to the vast 
majority of readers is the story of his many-sided 


1 The Life of Richard Owen. 
Sherborn. 





ZT. Brock, R.A. 


By his Grandson, the Rev. Richard Owen, M.A. Th 
Also an Essay on Owen's Position in Anatomical Science, by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


life. We find that he was the friend of 
princes, statesmen, poets, artists, authors, 
actors, musicians—himself an accomplished 
musician—as well as the associate of the 
chief philosophers of the age. The statue 
at South Kensingten is a tribute to his 
place in the national esteem. 

Of the scientific work of Professor Owen 
a very full account was given in the 
“Leisure Hour” for 1883, accompanied 
by an excellent portrait from a photograph 
kindly sent by himself to the friend who 
wrote that article. At that time his contri- 
butions to literary and scientific periodicals 
alone numbered nearly four hundred, be- 
sides larger works such as the “ Anatomy 
of the Invertebrate Animals” and the 
“ Anatomy of the Vertebrates,” and the 
“ Catalogue of the Hunterian Collections,” 
in ten volumes (1835 to 1855). In all of 
his works an enormous amount of new 
facts and important discoveries will be 
found. It was a happy thought to ask 
Mr. Huxley to give a separate chapter on 
the position of Owen in the history of 
anatomical science. A few sentences will 
suffice to show the estimate which Huxley 
had formed of one who in some points 
had been an opponent in theories, but 
ever agreed in the love and the pursuit of 
knowledge. Here is what he says : 


’ 


‘¢ During more than half a century Owen’s in- 
dustry remained unabated ; and whether we cor- 
sider the quantity or quality of the work done, or 
the wide range of his labours, I doubt if in the 
long annals of anatomy more is to be placed to the 
credit of any single worker. . . . 

‘‘It is a splendid record; enough, and more 
than enough, to justify the high place in the 
scientific world which Owen so long occupied. 
If I mistake not, the historian of comparative 
anatomy and of palzeontology will always assign to 
Owen a place next to, and hardly lower than, that 
of Cuvier, who was practically the creator of those 
sciences in their modern shape, and whose works must 
always remain models of excellence of their kind.” 





Following the statement of the position of 
Owen in science, there appears, as an appendix, 
a list of the articles and papers, or what is termed 
“a bibliography of Richard Owen,” giving the 
titles of all his works, from 1830 to 1889, which 
occupies fifty pages. A list is also appended of 
his honorary distinctions, which fills four closely 
printed pages. He was also a Fellow of the 
following learned bodies in his own country : 
The Royal Society, The Linnzan, The Geological, 


The Scientific Portions revised by C. Davies 
Portraits and IIlus- 


trations, Two volumes. ‘John Murray. (The Model of the statue was in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1895.) 
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The Microscopical, The Entomological, and The 
Palzontographical Societies. Sekdom, if ever, was 
aman of science so honoured. Yet, with all his 
honours and all his accomplishments, it is wonder- 
ful to note the humility of the man, and the con- 
fession he made of his ignorance of many things 
When he read the inaugural address of the Presi- 
dent of the British Association, as delivered by 
his old friend, A. Cayley, the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, his remark was: “I could 
not comprehend a word of it. My brain was a 
blank! Paleontology may be as strange to him !” 
It was like the famous saying of Sir Isaac Newton 
as to his having been gathering a few shells on the 
shore, while the vast ocean of truth lay unexplored 
beyond. 


Richard Owen, the father of the Professor, was 
an Englishman “ whose general appearance bore a 
strong resemblance, in face and figure, to the 
typical ‘John Bull.’” He was not brilliant, but 
with much sound common sense. Having made a 
considerable fortune as a West India merchant, he 
lost most of it when contractor for the supplies of 
the French troops in St. Dominique, through Napo- 
leon I repudiating all English debts. He went out 
to St. Kitts to look after some property, and died 
there in 1809. He had marrieda lady of French 
Huguenot extraction, of the name of Parrin. At 
the time of her husband’s death she was living with 
his young family at Lancaster, having removed 
from Fulmer Place, Bucks. Richard Owen was 
her youngest son. “ He was never tired of speak- 
ing of his mother’s charm of manner, and of all 
that he owed to her early training and example. 
Besides being a woman of great refinement and 
intelligence, she was an accomplished musician, 
for her father had supported himself by the pro- 
fession of music, and she inherited his talent.” 
This may account for the natural taste for music 
shown by the Professor in after-life, of the results 
of which, and of his own skilful performances with 
flute or ’cello, we hear much. The references to 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Jenny Lind, Patti, Sir C. 
Hallé are as notable as any in the volumes. 

The general nature and scope of the biography 
may be gathered from the statement in the pre- 
face. Owen and his wife had been in the habit of 
keeping diaries. His own journal is of a more or 
less unconnected character, but of his early life, 
before he became famous, the autobiographical 
record is valuable. The journal of Mrs. Owen is 
of a much fuller and unbroken kind, being a record 
- of all the important facts as well as the trivial 
details of their joint lives, from 1834 to 1873. These 
are the chief sources of the biographer’s Memoirs, 
aided by the vast accumulation of letters preserved 
by his grandfather. Of his own letters, chiefly to 
his wife and his sisters, no less than 1,200 remain, 
and of letters received during his long life more 
than 15,000 had been preserved. With such 
materials, the difficulty of preparing the work may 
be imagined ; but the immense range of subjects 
has enabled the editor to give the story of a man 
unsurpassed in his own special studies, while keenly 
alive to all that passed in the world during his 
time. 


Richard Owen began life with no special advan- 
tages. Coming froma good stock, the family were 
rather reduced in circumstances when he was born 
at Lancaster in 1804. His early education was at 
the grammar school of that town. Whewell, who 
afterwards rose to be the Master of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, was a schoolfellow at Lancaster, and the 
two men were close friends, when both in future 
days were distinguished in science. Owen was at 
first apprenticed to a medical practitioner, and was 
then sent to Edinburgh, where he became a pupil 
of Dr. Barclay, founder of the Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Barclay gave him an introduc- 
tion to Abernethy, then at St. Bartholomew’s, 
London. Of Abernethy some curious anecdotes 
are told, when Owen was his assistant at the lec- 
tures. He pleased Abernethy so much that by his 
recommendation he was appointed to arrange the 
collection of John Hunter at the College of Sur- 
geons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. William Clift was 
at that time the Conservator of the Museum, and 
Owen’s salary was insufficient to keep him while 
working at the Hunterian collection. So he en- 
gaged in medical practice fh the neighbourhood, 
and in this way became acquainted with not a few 
young lawyers who afterwards rose to eminence. 
He had obtained his diploma from the College of 
Surgeons in 1826. He was called in as a medical 
man to see the daughter of the Conservator, and 
soon became engaged to Miss Clift. After some 
years of mutual attachment he was in a position to 
marry, and in 1835 his early love became the Mrs. 
Owen who for nearly forty years was his attached 
and sympathetic companion and his partner for 
life. 

Before this time, however, he had made rapid pro- 
gress in reputation as a man of Science. In 1828 
he was appointed lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Bartholomew’s. In 1832 he succeeded Mr. 
Clift as Conservator of the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons. In 1834 he received the appointment 
of Hunterian Professor, and in the following year 
was made Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
succession to Sir Charles Bell. In 1834 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, his fame as an 
anatomist having secured for him that honour. 
He continued for nearly twenty years at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, lecturing, and working on a 
variety of subjects, of natural history, anatomy, and 
palzontology. Every year brought a succession of 
papers and articles, which attracted the attention 
of men of science, and which gradually brought 
him to a pinnacle of renown, recognised not in 
our own country alone, but throughout the world. 
Not among philosophers only, but to the popular 
mind, the name of Owen was familiar. Everyone 
has heard of his being able to describe and to 
delineate the exact size and form of extinct ante- 
diluvian monsters when mere fragments of their 
bones came from New Zealand or Australia, as 
well as our own British fossils. The best portrait 
in the book (vol. i. p. 319) is that of the Professor 
in his robes holding the six-foot-long limb of some 
extinct animal, the description of which used to 
delight the crowded audiences who heard his 
lectures. 

In 1845 Mrs. Owen writes in her diary that “ Sir 
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H. de la Beche came with a message from Sir 
Robert Peel to ask Richard if knighthood would be 
acceptable to him.” The proposed honour was 
declined, but with the remark in the diary, that “ if 
the time should come when the collection became 
part of a great national museum then it might be 
all very well.” That time did come; but the 
steps towards it have to be now narrated. 

When Panizzi was appointed to the post of 
Secretary and Principal Librarian to the British 
Museum, Lord Macaulay proposed that Owen 
should be made Superintendent of the whole 
department of Natural History. There had long 
been a feeling that the Library and the Sculpture 
Galleries were unduly favoured. Lord Macaulay, 
as one of the trustees, knew this, and while ap- 
proving the appointment of Panizzi, “ whose object 
was to make the Library the best in Europe, and 
who would at any time give three Mammoths for 
an Aldus,” thus wrote about Owen : 


‘*T hardly know him to speak to. His pursuits are not 
mine; but his fame is spread over Europe. He is an 
honour to our country ; and it is painful to me to think that 
a man of his merit should be approaching old age amidst 
anxieties and distresses. . . . He seems to me to be a case 
for public patronage. A poet, a novelist, an historian, a 
painter, a sculptor, who stood in his own line as high as 
Owen stands among men of science, could never be in want 
except by his own fault. But the greatest natural philoscpher 
may starve while his countrymen are boasting of his dis- 
coveries, and while Foreign Academies are begging for the 
honour of being allowed to add his name to their list.” 


The result was that in 1856 Owen received the 
appointment, with a salary of £800 a year. When 
the prospect came of having a separation of the 
scientific from the literary and archeological depart- 
ments of the British Museum, Thomas Carlyle 
wrote : 

*¢ Dear Owen, —I hope you will get your museum. Iam, 
for my own share, no great judge of such matters, and have 
never myself been able to do much good in museums ; but 
it seems to me that a nation ready to spend any amount of 
millions on any foolery that turns up, really might as well 
take counsel of its chief naturalist and build such a museum 
as will satisfy him, while its hand is in. . . . 

** Yours always, 
** THOMAS CARLYLE.” 


Letters of Mr. Gladstone, Charles Dickens, 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Ruskin, and many 
other men of eminence, are given on the same 
subject. But we must refrain from making further 
quotations. In the index of the Life the number 
of names of friends and correspondents is enormous: 
in fact, almost every man of mark in the middle and 
latter half of the century was at some point in con- 
tact with Owen. _Many events of his public life 
have passed from the memory of the present 
generation. 

For instance, the part taken by Owen in the im- 
provement of London is not knownto many. His 
labours in connection with the Sanitary Commission 
were vast and of enduring importance. It was by 
his advice that the old Smithfield Markets were 
removed and the new world around St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital came into being. Lord Playfair, 
the last survivor of the Sanitary Commission, has 
described the part taken by Owen and Chadwick 
by which the health and comfort of London were 


secured for the times in which we now live. 
But we must refer to the volumes for the record of 
these public services, and turn to lighter pages. 


The Professor was a constant guest at Sir Robert 
Peel’s dinners, and often refers to them, and to 
the people he met there, in his letters. In one of 
his letters to his sister Eliza, November 28, 1849, he 
mentions, among others, Sir William Hooker, who 
had most interesting news of his son (the Joseph 
Hooker of our generation). Joseph had climbed 
to the plateau of Thibet, where he had a chance of 
catching the unicorn, as well as gathering azaleas 
and rhododendrons.” No one was more prized at 
Sir Robert Peel’s gatherings than Owen. At 
Drayton he was ever welcome, though Dr. Buck- 
land was a more frequent guest in the country, and 
to him, as considerably his senior, Owen showed 
the deference which was due to the most eminent 
of scientific men at this time. ‘The interest taken 
in Owen by the great statesman is shown in the 
letter which Peel wrote to Dr. Buckland after one 
of the visits : 

**You saw the portrait of Cuvier, and know that I am 
building a gallery for the reception of the collection which I 
have formed of the portraits of the eminent men of my own 
time. I should very much like to have, as a pendant to 
that of Cuvier, the portrait of Professor Owen. I am un- 
willing to write to him directly, for his kindness might lead 
him to acquiesce in a request on my part which may be 
inconvenient to him. Do you think he could spare time to 
sit? IIe can without hesitation answer you, if you will write 
to him. I should ask Pickersgill, who painted Cuvier, to 
paint the pendant.” 


The suggestion was acted upon by Buckland, 
and the picture was ultimately added to the gallery 
at Drayton. The kind and thoughtful consider- 
ateness of Sir Robert Peel in this matter strikes 
everyone, as well as the appreciation of scientific 
men which he showed, in the midst of all his busy 
life as a politician and statesman. 

Of Owen’s contact with Lord John Russell, Peel’s 
chief rival in politics, there are many amusing and 
interesting anecdotes. ‘These incidents belong to 
a somewhat later period, when they were neigh- 
bours at Richmond. Thus he writes at the end of 
1860: “On Christmas Day I lunched with Lord 
John Russell, and chatted awhile with him in his 
study at Pembroke Lodge. The floor was literally 
strewed with despatch-boxes, and he looked like 
the hardest-worked man in the realm.” Mrs. Owen’s 
diary abounds with curious entries, such as the 
following : 

‘* January 5, 1866. R. and Idined at Pembroke Lodge; 
sat next to Lord Russell, with whom I always got on well. 
After dinner he tock ‘ Punch’ off the table, and showed mea 
caricature of himself with a baby in his arms, and John Bright 
as clown pulling it away ; but he said he did not think the 
likeness as good as usual. He was much amused with an 
anecdote which I told him about R., who was coming down 
from town one day, and bought ‘ Punch’ at the station with 
his Lordship figuring in it in some ridiculous way. When 
he got into the train he did not notice the other occupant of 
the carriage, who had got in just before him, and was 
beginning to laugh loudly over the picture, when, on lifting 
his eyes from the page, he was suddenly petrified to see the 
original of the sketch sitting opposite. He hastily crammed 
‘Punch’ into his pocket, but was in another moment 
relieved, and much amused, to see Lord R. produce a copy 
out of his own pocket, and read it with much apparent 
enjoyment,” 
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The meetings with Lord John Russell were not 
always at his house at Richmond. Here is the 
record of one of the dinners at “The Club,” the 
descendant of the famous literary club of the days 
of Johnson and Burke. Owen was a frequent 
attendant at the dinners. In 1866 he writes : 

‘TI have just returned fromthe Club. . . . I sat next the 
Premier and opposite the Lord Chancellor. The Duke of 
Argyll was in the chair, supported by the Duc d’Aumale 
and the Dean of Westminster; then Lord Stanley, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Kingsdown, Sir H. Holland, Froude, Dean 
Milman, Mr. Stirling, Sir Edward Head, Spencer Walpole, 
and the Editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ (H. Reeve) com- 
pleted the party. Wonderful French éons mots were passed 
across our end of the table between the Duc d’Aumale and 
Lord Stanhope. Lord Russell and I talked about our 
gardens, primroses, male auriculas, and new things from 
Japan. We all had pancakes according to custom. [vea 
whole holiday to-morrow.” 


This letter was to his sister Eliza at Lancaster. 
“The two last sentences,” the biographer says, 
“read more like those of a boy at school than of 
a busy man of 62, and serve to illustrate the 
wonderful spirits which Owen enjoyed throughout 
his life.” He himself tells us that, until his general 
health was enfeebled, he never refused invitations 
to dine out, nor omitted any occasion of recreation 
and enjoyment in the evenirg, for the simple 
reason that his laborious life during most of the 
day needed thorough relaxation, and he often 
went out because his eyesight was becoming 
strained through study and sedentary pursuits. 
This explains the numerous entries in the diarics 
about dramatic and musical affairs. He found 
chess also a thorough relaxation, and records with 
satisfaction his occasional victories over some of 
the most renowned players of the time. 

The most important and enduring result of 
Owen’s scientific labours was the establishment of 
the Natural History Museum. After long waiting, 
and in spite of adverse votes, sometimes arising 
from economical and sometimes from political 
causes, the assent of the House of Commons was 
at last gained. The first grant towards the 
purchase of the site, and the building of the new 
Museum at South Kensington, was not till 1871. 
Owen lived to see the completion of the new 
house, and soon after he retired, and resigned his 
official appointment in 1883. Two years previously 
he was present at the jubilee meeting of the 
British Association at York, and as President of 
Section D (Zoology) he selected as the subject of 
his opening address, “ The Genesis of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington.” It was a 
most masterly historical summary, and showed 
how much he regarded the new house as an 
honour and a benefit not to our own Empire 
alone, but to the whole world. After his retire- 
ment he did not cease to give his advice and show 
his sympathy with his successor, Sir W. Flower, 
who had also been his successor at the Hunterian 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn. 

The book is “ dedicated, by gracious permission, 
to Her Majesty the Queen.” The friendship of 
the Queen began at a very early period of her 
life and reign ; and we all remember the interest 
taken and the kind attention shown by the whole 
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of the Royal Family when Owen was laid aside in his 
last illness. ‘The Duchess of Teck and the Princess 
May were unwearied in their attention, and one of the 
latest visitors to Sheen Lodge was the Prince of 
Wales. The Lodge in Richmond Park, with its cosy 
rooms and the garden of which we have heard so 
much, were given by the Queen’s bounty, and her 
consideration was shown in arranging that the 
family should not be disturbed in the tenure for a 
due season. 

His first sight of the Queen was at the Zoological 
Gardens in 1836, where she went with the Duchess 
of Kent. He says in his diary, “The Princess Victoria 
is very fair, and looks clever and unaffected. . . . 
They took great pains to visit and see every- 
thing worth seeing.” When Prince Albert came 
to England, he very soon became acquainted with 
Owen ; and when in 1857 the Prince succeeded 
him as President of the British Association he 
spoke of him as “a man of whom this country is 
justly proud, and whose name stands among the 
foremost of the naturalists of Europe for his 
patience of investigation, conscientiousness of ob- 
servation, boldness of imagination, and acuteness 
in reasoning.” No wonder that the Queen and 
the good Prince sought the help of such a man in 
the training of their children. At the request of 
the Prince Consort he gave some lectures to the 
Royal children at Buckingham Palace. The audi- 
ence included the chief members of the Court circle, 
the Queen herself listening in an adjoining room. 

At the great meeting held at Burlington House 
in the Rooms of the Royal Society, in January 1893, 
a few weeks after Owen’s death, the unanimous 
desire was that the first memorial should be a 
marble statue to be placed in the hall of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. 
The Prince of Wales presided at the meeting that 
day, and took occasion to testify to the benefits he 
had derived from the instruction of Owen, and the 
recreation afforded throughout their long friend- 
ship. It was by the desire of the Queen that he 
accompanied the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on their first visit to Egypt, of which there are 
pleasant recollections in the diaries. 

There was a gathering that day of all the men 
most distinguished in science or in public life. 
One of the resolutions was proposed by the Duke 
of Teck, who said that the Hall of the Museum 
would be the most appropriate place for the statue. 
“It was, so to say, his second home, the home of 
his latest labours, and no better place could be 
found. It is a fine idea that everyone who enters 
the Hall, which is a grand interior, should first see 
the man to whom we owe this inheritance.” And 
the Prince of Wales expressed a hope that the 
statue would be “ worthy of a great sculptor, and 
of the great man that it represents.” 

The sculptor is Thomas Brock, R.A. The 
statue represents Owen as he stood when robed 
as Professor. This is so far good; but more 
widely popular will be this “Life of Richard 
Owen,” which his grandson has written with much 
judgment and good taste. Alonumentum ere 
perennius may truly be said of it. 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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NEW ZEALAND CHIEF. 


N the chapter previously referred to in 
| “L’Homme Criminel,” entitled “ Du Tatouage 
chez les Criminels,” Lombroso presents an 
array of curious facts and a series of interesting 
conclusions. “One of the most 


oe characteristic traits of primitive man,” 
Criminals. the professor observes, “or of man 


living in the savage state, is the 
readiness with which he submits to this operation, 
surgical rather than esthetic, the very name of 
which has been furnished to us by an Oceanic idiom. 
“This custom,” he continues, “is, even at the 
present day, widespread in Italy, under the names 
of mark, sign, etc. ; but it is only found in the 
lower classes of society, amongst peasants, sailors, 
work-people, shepherds, soldiers, and, more than 
all, amongst criminals. As regards the last, it 
may be said that the frequency of the practice 
gives it an anatomico-legal character which is 
altogether new.” 


Amongst tattooed criminals Lombroso remarked 
that the majority were “old hands ” and instinctive 
criminals, much given to robbery and crimes of 
violence. Forgers and swindlers, who are invariably 
the most intelligent classes of criminals, are rarely 
tattooed. They know that the marks of the 
tattooer, once recognised and noted by the police, 
furnish afterwards an easy means of identification. 

In all ranks of society in Italy, save in the ranks 
of the criminals, the custom tends to decrease. It 
persists, however, in the criminal population, both 
civil and military, and is common at a very early 
age. A noteworthy fact is that in the Italian 
army, sixty or seventy years ago, it was considered 
a mark of bravery to be tattooed, whereas at the 
present day it is somewhat of a stigma; and 
Lombroso was assured by an army surgeon that 
tattooed men were regarded a priori as bad soldiers. 
One soldier, asked by Lombroso why he was not 
tattooed replied, “ Because that sort of thing leads 
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to prison.” Great numbers of men, nevertheless, 
have had themselves tattooed before entering the 
army. 

The front of the fore-arm and the palmary 
region of the hand—parts where the marks are 
easily displayed—are favourite positions for tattoo- 
ing. Sailors are much tattooed on the chest, and 
miners have a fancy for rings tattooed on the fingers. 
It is rare for a man to be tattooed on the back, or 
over the whole body, unless he has sojourned in 
Oceania or been a frequent inmate of prisons. 
These particulars hold good for France as for 
Italy. In English prisons there are of course no 
opportunities whatever for the practice, but it is 
evident that prison life has an important influence 
upon it both in Italy and France. 

As for the actual symbols repre- 
sented by the tattoo marks, Lombroso 
classes them as signs of love, of war, 
of religion, and emblems indicative of the trade or 
calling of the wearer. Criminals have many special 
signs, some of them of a very terrible nature, and 
there is reason to believe that in Italy there are 
distinct marks of several kinds for members of 
secret societies. After the professional or trade 
symbols, says Lombroso, the most numerous are 
thase which have a religious significance—“a cir- 
cumstance easily understood by those who know 
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the devout spirit of our people.” There are 
emblems peculiar to and traditional in certain dis- 
tricts. Thus, the peasants of Pavia are tattooed 
with a design representing the scissors used for 
skinning frogs. 

But Lombroso concerns himself chiefly with 
the tattooing of criminals. It is in this sad category 
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that the practice assumes its most particular 
character, and is most extensively diffused. 

He notes the violent and vindictive character of 
many of the designs ; the savage, pathetic, atavistic 
or fateful nature of the mottoes engraved beneath 
them. One desperate character had two poniards 
tattooed on his chest, and this menace between 
them. “I have sworn to be avenged.” Another 
wore on his forehead a dagger, with the words, 
“Death to the Bourgeois.” Other inscriptions 
breathing a similar spirit were, “Death to all 
French officers.” “ Death to the police.” “ Rather 
die than reform.” “Liberty or death.” “Vengeance.” 

The ferocious assassin Malassen, who eventually 
became executioner of his condemned comrades 
in the French penal settlement in New Caledonia, 
was covered from head to foot with fearful or 
grotesque tattoo marks. On his chest was en- 
graved a guillotine, and the words, “I made a bad 
start-—I shall make a bad end. That’s the fate that 
waits me!” His right arm, which had given the 
death-blow to many fellow creatures, carried this 
hideous device, ‘‘ Death to the whole swarm ! ” 

But sadder even than these are such mottoes as 
the following, sometimes tattooed upon the fore- 
head or the cheek: “No luck for me” (nine 
criminals examined by Lombroso carried this 
device). “Born under an evil star.” ‘The past 
has deceived me, the pre- 
sent torments me, the future 
appals me.” (This was 
tattooed on the left hand 
of a notorious Italian crimi- 
nal, between the thumb and 
the commencement of the 
wrist.) ‘“ Wretched man! 
What will be my end?” 
“Child of disgrace.” “The 
galleys are waiting for me.” 
“ Life’s a fraud.” It would 
seem, says Lombroso, as if 
the criminal had often had 
a prophetic vision of the 
destiny in store for him, 
and hastened to print it on 
his body. There is seldom 
a glimmer of humour in 
any of these inscriptions ; 
this, in the collection of 
Lombroso, makes the near- 
est approach to it: “Long 
live France and Fried 
Potatoes ! ” 

The most usual practice 
is for the designs, of what- 
ever nature, to be traced 
upon the chest or arms, or 
on both ; but the criminal— 
likemany sailorsand perhaps 
the majority of savages—has 
a preference for covering his whole body with them, 
or at all events for multiplying the tattoo marks ina 
manner that is not customary with the ordinary 
population. One was tattooed in the complete 
costume of a general, and another in that of an 
admiral. A sentimental and poetical criminal ex- 
amined by Lombroso had a ship on his left arm and 
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the initials of his mother and his sweetheart, a ser- 
pent and two flags on his chest, and on the right 
arm another serpent, a sword, an anchor, and the 
picture of a woman in full dress. 

Precocity is another circumstance noted by 
Lombroso in connection with the tattooing of 
criminals ; and Tardieu, Berchon, and Lacassagne 
support his testimony on this point. Amongst 
394 juvenile offenders 
confined in houses of 
correction in Naples, 
122 were found to be 
tattooed, and “these 
were all the worst of 
the lot.” 

Not _ infrequently 
the tattoo marks re- 
veal the country, the 
previous calling, and 
the principal events in 
the criminal’s career. 
Lombroso has found 
on those who were 
submitted to him for 
examination, the dates 
of pilgrimages under- 
taken at a former 
period, the dates of 
enlistment in_ the 
army, and even the 
dates of punishments 
inflicted for various 
civil or military of- 
fences. This utter 
callousness or indiffer- 
ence to possible con- 
sequences is not a 
little curious, for need- 
less to say the criminal tattooed in this way has 
rendered himself certain of identification on every 
subsequent occasion that he falls into the hands 
of the police. Lombroso adds that he has known 
many criminals who, on realising the advantages 
afforded to justice by their tattoo marks, have tried 
to alter or efface them. 

Dr. Lombroso is the professor of legal medicine 
in Turin, and the acknowledged head of the Italian 
school of criminal anthropologists. Dr. Lacassagne, 
professor of legal medicine at Lyons, has also 
published a very able and suggestive treatise on this 
subject, which he discusses from the ethnological 
and medico-legal standpoints. He has collected 
more than two thousand facsimiles of the tattooer’s 
work, many of which are reproduced in his book. 
The majority of these are executed in a rough-and- 
ready fashion. They are all European, and exhibit 
none of the fancy and minute and marvellous skill 
in draughtsmanship which distinguish the intricate 
patterns of the tattooer in savage countries. But 
they become very interesting as grouped and classi- 
fied by Lacassagne, and in the medico-legal point 
of view their value is great. He divides them into 
seven distinct classes, as (1) Professional emblems ; 
(2) Military ; (3) Patriotic or Religious ; (4) In- 
scriptions or Mottoes ; (5) Amatory ; (6) Metaphor- 
emblems ; and (7) Fantastic and historic emblems. 
In a collection of 1,333 designs, the last-named 
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division furnishes the greatest number of examples, 
and the third (Patriotic or Religious) the fewest. 
Out of 378 soldiers whom he examined, Lacassagne 
found that 100 had been tattooed before entering 
the service, and 278 at a later period. Too 
much blame in this respect is not, however, to be 
laid upon the military life; the real influence, 
according to the Lyons professor, ts that of the 
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prison. That is tosay, the majority of the 278 who 
had had themselves tattooed after joining the army 
had been punished with imprisonment once or 
oftener during their term of service. In prison, 
“one tattoos oneself, or is tattooed, to pass the 
time.” Amongst the 378, 279 were able to read, 
and ninety-nine were unable ; but not a twentieth 
of the whole number had received more than a very 
elementary education. ‘Twenty-nine were tattooed 
all over the body ; forty-five on the two arms 
and the chest ; fifty-nine on the left arm only ; 
eighty-eight on the right arm only ; and 127 on 
both arms and not elsewhere. 

Amongst the emblems signalised by Lacassagne 
as “patriotic or religious” were crucifixes, figures 
of saints, the three cardinal virtues, sisters of mercy, 
tombs, devils, masonic figures, trophies of various 
kinds, heads of Prussians, crosses of the Legion of 
Honour, busts of the Republic, and the bonnet of 
liberty. 

To the profes$fonal emblems he attributes great 
importance as “signs of identity.” Dr. Lacassagne 
found these marks in great numbers. Thus: 


Cabinet-maker.—A plane. 

Mason.—Trowel, square, rule, plumb line, compass, etc. 

Locksmith.—Square, compass, pincers, key, screw, file, 
etc. 

Carter. --A man leading a horse. 

Carpenter.—Compass, axe, saw. 
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Groom.—Horse’s head. 

Butcher. ——-Ox-head and knives, club, saw, chopper, cleaver. 
Gunsmith.—A pistol. 

Jockey.—A jockey on horseback. 

Miner.—Pick-axe and other miner's tools. 

Shoemaker. — Boots, pincers, awl, hammer. 
Baker.—Scales, loaf of bread, shovel, and other imple- 


ments. 
Horse-dealer.—Head of a horse. 
Joiner,— Plane. 


And so forth, throughout an extended list. 

The inscriptions recall for the most part those 
mentioned by Lombroso. Lacassagne considers 
them “extremely characteristic.” He has in his 
collection “sentences, formulas, proverbs,” and 
dates of many kinds. One man had tattooed on 
himself the dates of three successive councils of war 
which had condemned and punished him. 

The metaphoric emblems are numerous and 





eighty-nine were pansies.” L’homme du peuple, 
in a word, “admits none other.” It is the flower 
of memory and of hope, and the mottoes that 
go with it are “To Her,” “To my Sister,” “To 
my Mother,” “To Marie,” etc. 

Amongst the fauna of the tattooed, the lion 
holds the first place. The serpent comes next, the 
dog stands third, and the carrier-pigeon, generally 
with a “thought” ora brief letter in his beak, is 
fourth in numerical order. 

The designs which Lacassagne 
classes as “ Fantastic” seem oftener 
than not to represent merely the 
fantasy of the tattooer. Lacassagne has found 
many tattooed subjects who had not the slightest 
idea of the meaning of the design which they 


Fantastic 
Designs. 





TATTOOED ARMS AND HANDS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS ON THE PELEW ISLANDS. 


varied ; and, says Lacassagne, “all the simple 
spirit of the people shines through them.” What, 
he asks, do these rude, half-lettered natures 
want? The embodiment, objective or symbolic, 
of an idea or a group of ideas. So we have, in 
quantities, these images of cloven hearts, hands 
with fingers intertwined, and the dagger (“ instru- 
ment of tragedy, impressive above all others”) 
graven in the region of the left breast, or the 
dagger in the heart, typical of a mortal hurt or of 
a wound that never closes. ‘The motto that most 
often accompanies the figure of the dagger is “ A 
la mort.” 

But, of all the emblems noted and 
preserved by Lacassagne, the com- 
monest is the pansy. “One might 
almost say that it is the only flower known to the 
tattooed. Amid ninety-seven designs of flowers, 


The Fauna 
of Tattoo. 


carried. In the French prisons and “ ateliers 
pénitentiaires ” there are always individuals who, 
for a small consideration or merely for the distrac- 
tion afforded by the work, are willing to tattoo 
their companions in durance. “It kills time,” said 
one of these. “I like drawing, and when I can’t 
get paper I use somebody’s skin.” 

Mythological figures, which Lacassagne includes 
in this division, are comparatively infrequent ; but 
he has taken copies of a Venus, an Apollo, a 
Cupid, and a Bacchus. The historical ones are 
generally Roman soldiers, cavaliers, and musketeers. 
Alexandre Dumas’ d’Artagnan is a general favourite. 
Napoleon 1, Marie Stuart, Joan of Arc, Charlotte 
Corday, Garibaldi, Anne of Austria, and Bismarck 
are often tattooed on the arms or chests of French 
soldiers and criminals. The criminal is always a 
hero-worshipper. 
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Enough has been said to attest the importance of 
tattooing as a mark or sign of individual identity. 
These are positive marks which, whether by their 
own nature or from the position in which they are 
placed, are in a manner peculiar to the person 
who carries them; and they may be recognised 
either on a living subject or on a dead body. 
Lesson considers that a Spaniard may be dis- 
tinguished from a Portuguese, and a Frenchman 
from both of them, by the distinctive characters of 
their designs ; and Berchon goes farther, and says 
that it is possible “in certain tattoo-marks to 
discern provincial differences.” ‘The nature and 
position of the signs may furnish very suggestive 
hints as to “the social condition, age, nationality, 
tastes, and, above all, the profession actual or 
anterior of the persons examined.” 


Many years ago a criminal trial 
in Germany excited great public 
interest. The accused, a_postillion 
named Schall, was charged with the 
murder of a man whose identity the court had much 
difficulty in establishing. A mutilated corpse had 
been found near Berlin. Whose was it? Three 
times the body was exhumed for the verification of 
particulars spoken to by different witnesses. As 
the trial proceeded, it became more and more clear 
that the disfigured and scarcely recognisable body 
was that of Gottlieb Ebermann, a cattle dealer. It 
was shown that Ebermann had borne in his life- 
time scars resulting from surgical treatment, and 
that he had been tattooed on the left fore-arm with 
a heart and the initials Gc. E. Ebermann’s widow 
declared that she had never seen the tattoo marks 
on her husband’s arm, and others of his family 
tendered similar evidence. The marks, moreover, 
were not visible to the medical men who examined 
the corpse. The court had therefore to deal with 
this, amongst other questions, whether such marks 
once imprinted on the skin could disappear ; and 
a special inquiry was ordered. The problem 
was a difficult one, and it had never before been 
advanced. 

Two medical experts gave answers which were 
in effect contradictory. Cicatrices, said the first 
doctor, although time would cause them to fade, 
left “ appreciable traces ” throughout a life ; and as 
for tattoo marks, if the tattooing had been properly 
done they were “absolutely indelible.” The 
second expert affirmed that the surgical scars, if of 
a superficial kind, might disappear ; but he would 
venture no opinion concerning the delibility or 
indelibility of tattoo marks. 

In the presence of these uncertainties, the court 
called to its aid a third expert, the well-known Dr. 
Casper, a man of professional authority and wide 
experience. Casper at once entered upon a new 
series of investigations, addressing himself to the 
“Invalides de la maison royale de _ Berlin,” 
amongst whom he found “a great number of 
tattooed subjects.” Amongst thirty-six men who 
had been tattooed there were three on whom the 
designs had paled, two whose designs had partly 
disappeared, and four soldiers whose designs had 
altogether vanished. One man in nine, that is 
to say, had lost all trace of his tattooing ; and 


Are Tattoo 
Marks In- 
delible ? 


when Casper announced these results to the 
court, an independent witness, a person of some 
position, came forward, and, exhibiting an arm on 
which there were no marks of any description, 
averred that he had been tattooed there in his 
youth. 

Since in one case out of nine, said Casper, the 
tattoo marks were proved to have disappeared with 
the lapse of time, it was very possibie that they 
had disappeared also in Ebermann’s case ; and 
thus the doubt as to the murdered man’s identity 
was removed. If, added Casper, the response had 
been in the negative, the corpse could not have 
been Ebermann’s, since there were witnesses who 
proved that they had seen the marks of tattooing 
on his arm. If, on the contrary, it were shown, in 
one single instance only, that all trace of the 
operation could disappear and had disappeared 
from the person of one who had been tattooed, 
“the accusation was confirmed.” 

The postillion Schall was condemned to death, 
but the very positive and sweeping affirmations of 
Casper were then and afterwards criticised with 
some severity both by legal and medical experts. 





TATTOOING OF MAN'S LEG, ISLAND OF PONAPE. 


The celebrated Tichborne case, it may be re- 
membered, turned in great measure upon evidence 
relating to cicatrices and tattoo marks. The 
question at issue in the civil process (which lasted 
one hundred and three days) was entirely one of 
personal identity. It was proved in the witness- 
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box that Sir Roger Charles Tichborne—ship- 
wrecked in the Se//a in April, 1854—had been 
tattooed on the left arm with the designs of a cross, 
a heart, and an anchor. During a period of six 
years before his departure from England these 
designs had been often seen by Sir Roger’s mother, 
his tutor, and a certain number of friends of both 
sexes, to all of whom he himself had shown them. 
Lord Bellew, a former schoolfellow of Sir Roger, 
testified that in 1847 and 1848 he had seen all 
these patterns on his friend’s arm, and that he 
himself had added to them the initials R. C. T. 
Further, on the day on which he tattooed these 
letters on the arm of Sir Roger, that gentleman 
had returned the kindness by tattooing an anchor 
on Ais (Lord Bellew’s) arm. And Lord Bellew, 
baring his arm before the jury, displayed the anchor, 
the colours of which, after an interval of five-and- 
twenty years, were perfectly fresh. 

It was next proved that the veritable Tichborne 
had undergone processes of bleeding on the arms, 
feet, and forehead, before he quitted England ; and 
the cicatrices attesting the fact ought, it was said, 
to be clearly visible. In his childhood, moreover, 
Tichborne had had a cautery on the arm for two 
years, which had left a large and deep cicatrice. 
The depression of the arm caused by the cautery 
had been seen for nine years after its removal. 

The story of the claimant Castro, who came 
from Australia and announced that he was Sir 
Roger Tichborne and had been saved from the 
wreck of the Be//a, need not be detailed. He had 
no tattoo marks, no cicatrices, and no trace of 
either. What was more, he swore that he had 
never been tattooed. 

But the fact that the true Tichborne had been 
tattooed was proved to the hilt ; and as Dr. Taylor 
observes in his summary of the whole affair from 
the medico-legal standpoint, unless we are pre- 
pared to admit that a man could be tattooed with- 
out knowing it, and that the marks could disappear 
before they had ever been seen by him, it is im- 
possible that the claimant could have been Sir 
Roger Charles Tichborne. The absence of the 
tattoo marks and the cicatrices, and his denial of 
all knowledge of the former, were by no means 
the whole case against Castro. A criminal tribunal 
subsequently found him guilty (on an accumulation 
of the most damnatory proofs) of stupendous im- 
postures, and he was sent into penal servitude. 


It was universally believed for many centuries 
(and the belief has nowhere quite died out) that 
the marks of tattooing were permanent, and could 
not be eradicated. It is true that when they have 
been deeply impressed upon the skin they do in 
most instances endure for a very long time. 
Berchon—who cites many passages from the 
ancients showing their conviction of the absolute 
indelibility of the symbols—says it is certain that 
a large number of these designs are persistent and 
clear during the whole period of life, and that he 
himself “had seen some, dating back fifty and 
sixty years, which were still as brilliant in colour 
as could be desired, and which nothing had been 
able to modify.” ‘To others, the passage of time 
“had given new qualities. Designs which had 


been vermilion in colour had become pure violet. 
The black of China ink had in some instances 
been transformed into a fine deep blue.” 

The nature and quality of the colouring-matter of 
course counts for something in this consideration, 
and it would appear that an exceptionally healthy 
and vigorous system is more likely, sooner or later, 
to reject the particles of colour than a somewhat 
weak or sluggish system. ‘Tattooers, by the way, 
are always careful to choose the colours which they 
consider most durable. It is curious that some of 
the vividest tints, vermilion for example, have been 
observed to fade sooner than others, and in certain 
cases to vanish entirely in a comparatively short 
space of time. 

The modifications of various colours have been 
noted by several expert examiners. Out of 506 
examples of tattooing scrutinised by Hutin (“ Re- 
cherches sur les Tatouages”) 342 were quite 
apparent after periods varying from four to sixty- 
five years ; 117, dating from ten to sixty-four years, 
had lost colour; and 47, which had lasted for 
periods of from twenty-eight to sixty years, were 
utterly effaced, leaving only certain discernible 
traces. The magnifying-glass may reveal these 
traces when they have ceased to be perceptible to 
the eye. In the cases which came under the notice 
of Lacassagne, five tattooings with China ink had 
paled in colour ; two vermilion designs had dis- 
appeared by lapse of time, two by accident, and 
two by inflammation ; thirteen designs in charcoal 
had faded, and two had disappeared; and one 
in Prussian blue had changed its colour. 

But the imprint of the tattooer’s needles may 
remain unchanged, not only throughout a long life, 
but up to an advanced stage of decay after death. 
Long after the decease of the subject, the particles 
of coloured matter may be picked out from be- 
neath the skin; and Lacassagne quotes a grue- 
some passage from Maxime Du Camp’s “ Mémoires 
d’un Suicide,” showing the permanence of the 
design (an altar in flames, with the motto 
“Toujours pour mon Elisa”) on the biceps of a 
suicide recovered from the sea, in a condition 
swollen and defaced almost beyond recognition. 

The important point, nevertheless, in this 
connection is that the designs of the tattooer, 
once regarded as indelible, are now known zof 
to be indelible. In general they are of very long 
duration, and the probability is that a pattern 
deeply engraved in colours drawn from good 
material will last a lifetime (though it may in 
years lose all or most of its original brilliancy) 
and will be observable, or able to be traced, for a 
considerable period after death. But the researches 
and experiments of Berchon, Lacassagne, Tardieu, 
Hutin, Casper, and others have left it beyond a 
doubt, (1) that the designs of the tattooer, in what- 
ever manner they be executed, and whatever be 
the colours employed, may disappear by natural 


1 Weare indebted for our illustrations to the kind permission of 
Messrs. Asher & Co., of Berlin, publishers of the well-known 
“‘ Tatowiren, Narbenzeichnen und Koérperbemalen. Ein Beitrag 
zur vergleichenden Ethnologie, von Wilhelm Joest. Mit 11 
Tafeln in Farbendruck, 1 Lichtdrucktafel und 30 Zinkatzungen, 
nach Original-Zeichnungen von O. Finsch, C. H. Joest, J. 
Kubary und P. Preissler. Nebst Original-Mittheilungen von 
O. Finsch und J. Kubary.” 
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causes ; and (2) that they may be made to dis- 
appear by chemical agency. 

It remains to consider briefly some 
of the principal motives of tattooing. 
Darwin (“Descent of Man”) lays 
stress upon the universality of certain customs. 
There is a resemblance between the men of all 
races in respect of tastes, of character, and of 
habit. They all find pleasure in dancing, in some 
kind of music, in painting, tattooing, or otherwise 
adorning themselves ; and Darwin, comparing these 
with similarities of character and habit observable 
in the animal world, carries the argument to the 
support of his familiar theories of the origin of 
species and the descent of man. Westermarck, in 
his exhaustive and erudite work on marriage, main- 
tains that the universal practice of tattooing 
amongst savages has less to do with religion and 
fetishism than with the instinctive desire of man 
to render himself pleasing to woman ; it operates 
strongly, in his opinion, in aid of sexual selection. 
The argument as Westermarck frames it, and sup- 
porting it as he does by a powerful array of facts, is 
not unconvincing ; but it lacks completeness in 
giving too little weight to the influences of religion 
and tradition. 

Lombroso has speculated ingeniously and at 
considerable length on the question of the causes 
of tattooing. He begins with the religious motive, 
“which has unquestionably contributed to main- 
tain this custom.” ‘Testimony to this end is not 
wanting, as we have seen, either from ancient or 
from modern sources. The pagans, the early 
Christians, the modern pilgrims, and numbers of 
devout superstitious people in countries dominated 
by the faith of Rome have given us examples. 

The spirit of imitation is contributory to the 
custom. “You see, sir,” an Italian soldier said 
to Lombroso, “ we are like sheep ; when one of us 
does a thing the others imitate him, whether the 
thing is hurtful or not.” ‘Then there are tattoo 
marks and inscriptions inspired, as has been shown, 
by the strong passion of vengeance. Idleness is 
another of Lombroso’s motives. “In prison, in- 
action is less endurable than pain itself.” The in- 


Motives for 
Tattooing. 
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fluence of vanity, Lombroso asserts, is still greater, 
and “esprit de corps” is a strong motive amongst 
soldiers, sailors, criminals, members of secret 
societies, and occasionally amongst the followers of 
a particular religion. Some of the nobler human 
passions assuredly have their part in the usage. 
“Tt is wholly natural,” said Lombroso, “that the 
rites of the village, the image of the patron saint, 
the memories of childhood and of first love, should 
spring afresh in the poor soldier’s heart, and grow 
vivider in sight of the symbol that he carries ever 
with him, amid the dangers, sufferings, and priva- 
tions of his calling.” Lacassagne has spoken of 
the necessity felt by the unlettered of expressing 
their ideas, emotions, and passions of love or of 
hate, by the rude designs pricked or carved on them 
by the tattooer. Evidently the sign of the heart or 
the two hearts pierced with a Cupid’s dart, the 
portrait of the sweetheart, and the motto that ac- 
companies them, are often a powerful stimulant of 
love. 

But Lombroso regards as the most potent 
influence of all, atavism, “or that other kind of 
historical atavism which is called tradition. Tattoo- 
ing is, in effect, one of the essential characteristics 
of primitive man, and of those who still live in the 
savage state.” Nothing is more natural, he con- 
siders, than that a custom so widely spread amid 
savage and prehistoric people should reappear in 
those classes which have preserved so many primi- 
tive and barbaric habits, superstitious ways, and 
modes of living and thinking, and the atavistic in- 
fluence seems confirmed to Lombroso “by this 
fact, that we find such a practice extensively adopted 
amongst shepherds and peasants, so tenacious 
always of ancient traditions.” 

Some few years ago a London professor of 
tattooing was interviewed as to the extent of his 
practice amongst well-to-do and leisurely people of 
the upper classes. He said that his clients were 
“mostly officers in the army, but civilians too.” 
He had tattooed “‘ many noblemen, and also several 
ladies,” who seemed to have taken up tattooing as 
the newest recreation of an idle existence. 

TIGHE HOPKINS. 
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The DBdcal. 


Ir flutters on before us 
A bird of plumage white. 
Its loveliness casts o’er us 
A spell; and with delight 
We strive to view it nearer, 
To snare it if we may; 
And dearer, ever dearer, 
It grows from day to day. 


Sometimes when mist-clouds hover, 
And heart and thought are sad, 
No more can we discover 
The bird that made us glad. 
Then, from some hidden hollow, 
A note comes clear and strong ; 
And ardently we follow 
Its free, compelling song. 


But we shall reach it never 
While life is ours and breath ; 
It nests beyond endeavour, 
Within the vale of death. 
Thrice happy he who passes 
Where once it stayed to sing, 
And finds amid the grasses 
A feather from its wing! 


NIMMO CHRISTIE. 
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JAPANESE GIRLS READING, 


ROM Kumamoto we made an intensely inter- 
esting two days’ excursion to Aso San, an 
active volcano, 5,900 feet above the sea, 

almost exactly in the centre of the island. Aso 
San is the second or third in importance of the 
fifty-one volcanoes which are reckoned in the 
country, and it has, moreover, many satellites in the 
form of sulphur jets, hot springs, and magnificent 
geysers. It is never at rest, though at present it 
was not ejecting anything beyond sulphur and 
smoke. The last eruption of consequence was in 
February 1884, when there was no stream of lava, 
but showers of ashes fell, and destroyed the crops 
within a radius of thirty miles, and at Kumamoto 
the darkness continued for three days. It was also 
active, but not to the same extent, in 1889, simul- 
taneously with the Kumamoto earthquake. We 
organised a little party of six for the expedition, 
comprising three ladies, Mr. Lang, of the C.M.S., 
and Mr. Brandram’s Japanese servant, who, know- 
ing the district well, proved himself an invaluable 
guide and dragoman. 

After an early start we rode for five hours in 

kurumas, each in solitary state, choosing for the 


WRITING, AND SEWING. 


sake of the scenery, in preference to the new 
and lower road, the old Ozu road under an 
avenue of pine-trees 300 years old. Our journey 
was through a rich cultivated country, gently rising, 
the pine and cryptomeria avenues giving grateful 
shade, every now and then interrupted by pictur- 
esque villages, with the women busily threshing 
wheat and barley by the roadside with flails on 
great mats, the men toiling in the paddy-fields, 
whence the barley had been cleared. After this, 
the earliest harvest of the year, not a moment is 
lost ; the water is turned in by the little channels 
which intersect the plain in every direction, and 
form a perfect network of parallelograms, fed by 
the mountain rills, and led in this direction or in 
that with perfect docility, as the little mud walls of 
the channel are opened orclosed. Here the parties 
of husbandmen in long rows were busy dibbling in 
the young rice plants in the black semi-fluid mud. 
In other fields men were busily pulling up by the 
roots the long rows of wheat plants which had all 
been drilled in, for the Japanese agriculturist would 
scorn the slovenly and wasteful method of sowing 
broadcast ; and as the wheat was uprooted, rows 
58 
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of indigo or lentils sown between the drills 
were briskly shooting up now that they had space 
and light for growth. The plain on either side 
stretched far as the eye could reach, dotted all over 
with labourers in their large bamboo umbrella hats, 
a perfect picture of agricultural peace and prosperity. 

We were now gradually approaching what seemed 
a mighty convex wall of mountain, in which just 
before us a solitary deep gap was cleft, up to which 
a mighty causeway led by a gentle slope from the 
plain. Here at a tea-house we dismissed our 
kuruma men, and secured two porters for our hand 
luggage. We were gradually entering the one gap 
in the great circular crater of the most stupendous 
primeval volcano existing in the world. The walls 
up to which we looked are the rim of an irregular 
circumference of forty miles, averaging 800 feet in 
height, and enclosing a plain of unsurpassed fertility 
embracing over a hundred agricultural villages. 
The present active peak is within the outer enclos- 
ing rim on the farther side from that by which we 
ascended. 

As we neared the opening in the enclosing 
ridge, we could see how, in some inconceivably 
distant geological epoch, the contents of that 
mighty caldron have burst through this fissure, 
and spread their molten torrents over the vast 
plain below, to form in after-ages by their decom- 
position the rich black soil of the plains of Higo. 
It is a delicious climb, rough though it be under 
foot ; every road, lane, and path is now an avenue 
of the lovely wax-tree, Rhus succedanea, a beautiful 
though not a lofty tree, with wide-spreading 


branches, and foliage in form and hue something 
between the ash and the walnut, and in autumn 
turning to the most exquisite red. From its berries 
is extracted the vegetable wax, one of the most 
important products of Japan. It has exactly the 
perfume and appearance of beeswax, and makes 
very clean candles. Until the introduction of 
mineral oils from America, and more recently of 
the electric light, the country was entirely depen- 
dent on the illuminating power of the produce of 
the wax-tree. 

I cannot describe the charm of the mountain 
path as we approached the crest. Waterfalls peep- 
ing amongst trees shooting out of cliffs, deep glens 
below us, festoons of wistaria bloom, painting with 
purple lines the fresh green foliage of the maples 
and other nameless trees overhead ; a new outline, 
a new abyss revealed at every turn, till variety 
itself became monotonous. 

We climbed to the top of a ridge, and got our 
first view of the vast primeval crater. The rim is 
complete except at this point, where the Shirakawa 
(the one drainage of the whole basin) pours out 
over the bed of the once glowing lava streams. 
The diameter of this great crater varies from 
ten to fourteen miles, and the hundred villages 
boast of 800 farms. Within this, but at the 
farther side, is an inner crater of much later geo- 
logic date, rising to an elevation of 4,150 feet, en- 
closing an irregular plain, which is comparatively 
barren and waterless, and then at the farther side 
of this is the innermost, modern, and living volcano 
of Aso San. I have not seen the volcanoes of 
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the Sandwich Islands, which evidently have points 
of resemblance with this, but it recalled most vividly 
the phenomena of the Island of Palma in the 
Canaries, with this difference, that the Ca/dera 
of Palma is only one-third its diameter, and five 
times its depth, being 4,500 feet from the Pico di 
Muchacio to the bottom of the crater, which is 
equally celebrated for its extraordinary fertility, and 
has a gap through which the lava has flowed in such 
vast quantities as to cause the well-known pear- 
shaped form of Palma. 

From our ridge we rapidly descended by a moun- 
tain path into a deep glen, from the bottom of 
which rises a column of sulphurous steam. Here 
are large public hot baths, with lodgings and tea- 
houses, the baths supplied by bamboo pipes from 
the boiling springs hard by. They are ingeniously 
constructed against the side of the hill, and are all 
open to the path, and all sexes and ages were en- 
joying their public parboiling in common in perfect 
nudity. 

Just in front of us was a lovely view. Another 
deep glen, or rather chasm, joined the one we 
were following, and the cliffs facing us, several 
hundred feet high, and all but perpendicular, were 
clad with forest trees, clinging, one hardly can 
conceive how, to the face of the cliff. The dashing 
torrents were fringed with all sorts of ferns, con- 
spicuous among them the giant Woodwardia 
japonica, dropping its fronds to the surface of the 
stream. We were all enchanted, but we had a walk 
of some hours before us. 

After another hour, arriving at a wayside tea- 
house, the man with the horses and our luggage 
declared that here we must stop for the night. 
I should have said before, that when we dis- 
charged our kurumas, although one man could 
easily have carried all we had on his back, we 
engaged a horse, for which we were charged 
the enormous sum of forty sen, rather less than 
twenty pence ; and this agreed to, he must needs 
have a second horse and a friend to accompany 
him, but as these were on a return journey, they 
need not be paid for. To have rested at this place 
would have meant to add another day to our 
journey and dislocate all our plans, but for some time 
we were much afraid the strike would have been 
successful. Every argument was used : we ought 
to have stayed at the hot baths we had passed ; 
everyone would be tired ; there would be no food 
at Tarutama, our proposed destination ; the dis- 
tance yet to go was, according to their account, 
greater than when we had started in the morning ; 
and finally, as a clinching argument, there would be 
no policeman there to look at our passports! At 
last the men were heard to say, “ There is no help 
for it. If we don’t go on, things won’t do,” and on 
we went. Oh, such shrubs! Wistaria, deutzia, 
wiegelia, daphne of three or four sorts, wild roses 
of three species, honeysuckles of two, azaleas of all 
sorts, a shrub that looked like a white fuchsia, that 
I never saw before or since, and many others quite 
strange to us all. 

After a long climb we halted in a sort of Devon- 
shire lane for afternoon tea and a rest, the ladies 
having brought all paraphernalia for tea making, and 
a little rill supplying the water. More climbing, 
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till about 6 p.m. we were brought up short by our 
narrowing valley becoming a gorge, and finally a 
cul-de-sac, with a cliff some hundreds of feet high 
in front, covered with wood, and a cascade of hot 
water dashing down it. We had arrived at Taru- 
tama. 

Under the cliff a long row of two-storeyed sheds 
crammed with people, a sort of square in front, two 
sides of which were formed by large open baths 
under roofs, but with no enclosing walls, fed by 
bamboo pipes, with the hot sulphurous water from 
the foot of the cascade providing a continuous 
stream through the fully tenanted baths. The place 
has great renown, especially for rheumatism. 

There were only two hundred people here now, but 
as summer approached they expected the number 
to rise to eight hundred. All the baths are free as 
well as public, and a great boon to the poor they 
must be. A very clean native hotel has lately been 
put up at the entrance to the place, and we soon 
arranged for supper, bed, and breakfast at thirty sen, 
about a shilling, a-piece. Mr. Lang and I had a 
large room downstairs, and the ladies two rooms. 
upstairs, reached by a ladder from the kitchen. 
We should have liked a hot bath, but it was hope- 
less. Our landlord comforted us by telling us that 
there would not be many bathers in the early hours 
after midnight. Foreigners were evidently rare visitors 
here, and we were watched and followed by crowds 
in Ourevery movement. As our room had no walls, 
privacy was impossible, but all was exquisitely clean, 
and the supper of rice and mushroom soup very 
good. 

Next morning I woke at four, a still, starlit 
night, and pushing the paper frame aside, went 
across to the nearest bath. ‘There was only one 
occupant when I arrived ; the water was as hot as 
I could bear it, but I soon got acclimatised, and 
enjoyed my swim exceedingly. On my return, I 
roused Mr. Lang, who followed my example, but 


- found half a dozen companions. After a short doze 


under my /ufon again, the room was cleared for 
breakfast. The ladies had succeeded in having 
an apology for a tub upstairs, a great concession 
to foreign prejudices. The baggage was all sent 
down with a man and horse to Tochinoki, on the 
other route, where we had arranged before leaving 
Kumamoto that kurumas were to meet us; and 
with a guide carrying a lunch basket we started 
for another steep walk to the summit of Aso San. 

Our night’s halt had been on the outside of the 
rim of the middle crater, which is about five miles 
across. We now soon lost the trees, and were on 
bare grassy hills until we reached the crest. ‘Then 
a magnificent panorama of mountain ranges, one 
encircling the other, was spread before us. No 
agriculture, only cattle and many horses and foals, 
and the cuckoo’s note resounding all day. ‘Two 
hours off on our left the rising column of smoke 
marked Aso San. The path was easy, not steep, 
and the turf pleasant walking. After four hours 
we were at the end of vegetation, the last flower 
being a lovely pale-blue gentian in great abundance, 
and we were at the foot of the cone. Here was 
a little village with tea-houses. Depositing the 
luncheon basket, we set out for a half-hour’s 
scramble over bare scoria and tufa to the edge of 
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the living crater. It has a double rim ; a slight 
descent from the outer one leads to the very edge 
of the gulf, on which is perched a tiny shrine of 
Buddha. It was blowing a gale of wind—for- 
tunately at our backs, otherwise we could not have 
ascended. 

I never saw a more wonderful sight than when 
I looked down that abyss. It is about 950 
feet deep, and two-thirds of a mile in circum- 
ference. The roar was deafening, and the steam 
and smoke rose in thick clouds. Fortunately, 
being to windward, we could see the bottom, and 
the glowing red-hot tufa and sulphur, while fire and 
steam seemed to pour forth from the whole surface. 
Vesuvius and Etna, as I have seen them, are 
nothing in comparison with the weird Aso San. 
It isa scene for Doré to have painted. There is 
one corner where men can get down to gather the 
sulphur, and one to whom we spoke had been 
down the day we were there. Every year some 
lose their lives in doing so, both by suffocation 
from the fumes, and from their sinking through 
the treacherous crust into the molten metal. We 
did not respond to the invitation to go down, 
which had to be made by signs, for the roar was 
too deafening for a word to be heard. 

We returned to the tea-house at the base of the 
cone forluncheon. Our guide utilised the opportu- 
nity for setting forth Christianity to a score of atten- 
tive listeners. One opponent vehemently urged as an 
objection that each nation ought to be independent, 
and that Japan, as a great nation, should have a 
god to herself, and not go to foreign gods. One 
of the ladies had brought a tin of preserved peaches 
and begged the landlord’s acceptance of a plate of 
them. He lifted the plate to his head in token of 
acceptance, and then with chopsticks cleverly cut 
the peaches into small morsels, and, going round 
the crowd, with the chopsticks put a bit into the 
mouth of each bystander. 


We took an entirely different route on our return 
in order to visit the geysers of Yunotan. After 
crossing the rim of the middle crater over grassy 
downs, and then descending into a lovely valley, 
wooded in many places, a two hours’ walk brought 
us to a deep gorge, from which arose clouds of 
smoke, or rather steam. Here was another village 
of baths, tea-houses, and lodging-sheds. The hot, 
steaming baths, into which streams were poured 
by bamboo tubes from the geysers, were as public 
and as frequented as those we had seen before. 
Two or three hundred yards above, a cluster of 
geysers poured forth their jets with a deafening 
roar. The largest sent up a pillar of boiling water 
and mud to a height of twenty feet. Every few 
seconds the column seemed to drop two or three 
feet, and then immediately to rise again. A 
number of stones of various sizes were shot up 
with the mud, and often, but not always, dropped 
outside. Three or four other geysers a little higher 
up the valley shot up columns quite as large in 
volume, but only to about half the height. The 
place seems very little known, and is quite retired 
from any ordinary thoroughfare, but it is very 
popular as a health resort for the poor. 

At these baths, as at those we visited on the 
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previous day, the sheds (for they are really nothing 
better) where the visitors are sheltered at night are 
maintained by the local authorities, and the lodging 
as well as the baths are free. They are indeed a great 
boon to the poor, for rheumatism in all its forms is 
exceptionally prevalent in Japan ; and no wonder, 
when we see the poor labourers of both sexes 
working all day knee-deep in the mud and water of 
the paddy-fields. We were assured that the baths 
rarely fail of effecting a cure, and in the very worst 
cases give considerable relief. Some patients 
would sit in the water at a temperature of 100° F. 
for six hours at atime. The water must be very 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, as it forms a 
deep incrustation all round the geysers. 

Thence we had a very long trudge through a 
lovely wooded valley to ‘Tochinoki, where the road 
commences, and we were to find our kurumas. The 
warm spring weather had evoked abundant insect 
life, and I added, in these two days, many choice 
specimens of butterflies to my collection. We 
were again in the breach through which the lava 
in old geologic time had broken through the crater, 
a little to the north of the path by which we had 
entered, and we looked through it on to the vast 
plain stretching down to the sea, with Kumamoto 
at its farther end. The sun had set, and it was 
near 8 P.M. when, refreshed by tea, we started 
for our seventeen miles’ ride to the city. Bravely 
did the tough little kuruma men trot along, and 
with only one halt, to allow them to eat their rice 
and rest a little, we reached our hospitable friends’ 
house at twenty minutes before midnight. 


The next day we turned our faces north again, 
having each a kuruma with two men, for we had 
sixteen miles, nearly all uphill, before we should 
reach the railway terminus to catch the train. 
When some five miles from our destination the 
tyre came off one of my wheels. The mishap 
could not be repaired on the spot, and we could 
only push on on foot as quickly as possible to the 
next village, our baggage being on the remaining 
kuruma. Happily there is no difficulty in finding 
vehicles even in the most out-of-the-way places, 
and we reached the terminus in time. 

We left the train again at Kurume, our object 
being to visit the interesting Christian village of 
Oyamada. Kurume, though a town of 35,000 
inhabitants, seems to consist of one endless street, 
running up towards the hills; but at last, like 
Harley Street, it came to an end, and at a tea- 
house on the edge of the country we enjoyed a 
delicious native dinner of shrimps, a kind of white- 
bait, mushroom soup, eggs, and rice. I felt quite 
satisfied with my management of chopsticks, when 
the crowd of boys who were watching us did not 
see anything to laugh at. 

Thence we ran along the banks of a river, fringed 
with ferns and shaded by wax-trees, till we reached 
an avenue at Korasan, where is a fine Shinto 
temple on the wooded hill, with a grand view. 
We had sent our wheels round to meet us at the 
base of the hill on the other side. At a tea-house 
in the temple grounds we saw the whole process of 
preparing green tea.for home consumption. The 
leaves, brought in in large baskets, are steamed in 
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a perforated pan over a boiler on a charcoal fire. 
They are then spread out on bamboo mats in the 
sun to dry, but before they become crisp are 
roughly rolled in the palms of the hand by women. 
Then the drying is completed, and the leaves are 
ready for use. We were told that to make black 
tea for foreign use they bake the leaves after steam- 
ing. We drank some delicious fresh tea made 
from leaves which were on the bushes only a few 
days ago. 

Here, by arrangement, we met our friend 
Mr. Hutchinson, from Fukuoka, and at the 


Near his house was a natural platform, a little 
grassy knoll projecting from the hillside, where 
the people often assemble to sing hymns. From 
this spot we had a striking view of the slopes and 
the village below. Every house is isolated, and 
the brown roofs peer here and there amongst a 
dense mass of foliage, the flat tops of the wax-trees. 


The story of this village is very interesting. 
Four years before my visit there was not a Christian 
in the place ; we were here in the centre of Xavier's 
labours. It is marvellous how, in spite of perse- 
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foot of the hill we betook ourselves to our 
kurumas, and were off for Oyamada. We hada 
long two hours’ ride, shaded by wax-trees as we 
skirted the range, when, in a village embosomed in 
trees, we suddenly turned up a steep hill in the 
narrowest of lanes, under deep shade. At an 
opening among the trees we got out, and in front 
of us was a pretty wooden church, with its solid 
roof and neat porch, in an enclosure ornamented 
after the fashion of the country with large boulders, 
brought and arranged with no slight labour ; and by 
its side a picturesque little parsonage of two storeys 
standing in its garden, very like a Swiss chalet. 
The church, which will hold three hundred, is very 
nicely furnished, and, like the parsonage, was built 
by the people themselves. The catechist, whose 
wife had been for ten years a pupil of Mrs. Goodall, 
a benevolent missionary at Nagasaki, and speaks 
English well, entertained us with tea and cakes. 
We then climbed by a narrow path to the house of 
the chief man of the village and the first Christian. 


cution and isolation, a tradition of Christianity 
had remained. In some of the villages the people 
had preserved a few leaves of old missals, some 
crosses, and other Christian relics. These were 
kept buried in boxes under the floor in the centre 
room of a house, and once a year, at dead of 
night, when the house had been carefully shut up, the 
relics were opened and shown, the sign of the cross 
made, and the children told it was the proscribed 
religion of their ancestors. But they knew nothing 
more. 

When the country was opened, and religion 
proclaimed free, some of these villages declared 
themselves Christian, and at once received the 
Roman missionaries. The people of Oyamada 
noticed that the conduct and life of the inhabitants 
of one of these villages was far superior to that of 
the Buddhists, and came to the conclusion that it 
must be a good religion which produced such 
fruit. Some of them went to the Government 
office at the neighbouring town of Kurume, and 
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talked to the officials there of their intention of in- 
quiring into Christianity. They replied to them : 
‘If you want to be Christians, do not go to the 
old Christians, for they brought all the trouble to 
Japan many years ago by meddling in politics ; go 
to the new Christians, for they never interfere with 
Japanese matters of State.” They were also told 
that if they went to Nagasaki they would hear all 
about Christianity ; so a deputation set out along 
with the head of the village on what was to them a 
very serious journey. 

Arrived at Nagasaki, they went to an inn, 
but the people there knew nothing about any 
Christians, when a bystander said: “I know all 
the foreigners, and will take you to them. But 
you don’t know their ways ; you can do nothing 
with them unless you give them a dinner first. 
Give me $30, and I will provide the dinner, and 
make all right.” But they cautiously replied that 
they would wait and see the foreigners first. The 
man took them to the C.M.S. bookshop, and it 
turned out that all he knew of the matter was the 
existence of this shop. The colporteur sent them 
to Mr. Hutchinson, and they began by producing, 
in true Japanese fashion, from handkerchiefs, two 
large tins of mutton, which they had brought as an 
introductory present. Mr. Hutchinson heard their 
story, felt satisfied of their sincerity, and told them 
he would send them two teachers to instruct them 
in the religion of Jesus, but they must expect no 
money nor any worldly advantage. He sent Mr. 
Nakamura, the present catechist, and another. 
Some months afterwards he was summoned to 
examine their catechumens. He baptized seventy 
at the house of the head man whom we visited, 
and soon after twenty more whom he had put back 
for further instruction. ‘There were now 140 well- 
instructed Christians there. Bishop Bickersteth 
afterwards visited them for confirmation, and one 
man, who was not able to be present, afterwards 
walked fifty miles to receive the rite at Fukuoka. 
They maintain a Christian school. Formerly near 
the spot where the church has been built were two 
trees which were considered sacred, and between 
them hung the sacred straw rope connected with 
Shinto worship. When two-thirds of the villagers 
had become Christians, the sons of the head man 
boldly cut down the sacred trees in the middle of 
the night, and they have been used to form the 
roof-tree of the church, while a sacred stone with 
an inscription has been inverted and made the 
threshold of the church. 

The village was not without its troubles. The 
Japanese are extremely fond of lawsuits, and it 
is commonly said that each village considers it 
an honourable distinction to have been involved 
in a suit with her neighbours. Oyamada has been 
no exception. There was a bit of common land 
claimed both by it and by a neighbouring village. 
Their old maps differed from those of their neigh- 
bours, and both were of great antiquity. They 
had had a lawsuit for some years about it, which 
was carried through four courts, till at last, in the 
High Court of Tokio, they lost it. The bit of land 
was worth about $1,000, and the costs they had 
to pay came to $8,000, so Chancery suits and law 
expenses exist elsewhere than in England. Re- 


luctantly we bade good-bye to Oyamada, and went 
down the hill to our kurumas. 

In passing through Kurume I noticed the shop 
of a knife-handle manufacturer. He had an im- 
mense stock of horns and skins of the deer of the 
country, which he told me was very common 
(Cervus stka), of which I secured specimens. He 
informed me that there was another deer to be 
found in Kiushiu, much rarer, but of which he had 
at present no specimens. After an unsuccessful 
hunt after bronzes and lacquer, we resumed our 
journey by train, and reached Fukuoka before mid- 
night, glad of a few days’ rest, which I spent in 
entomological researches in the woods, and anti- 
quarian in the city. 

I had an invitation to visit the collection 
of a Japanese doctor, who had a reputation as 
an entomologist. When we called he had gone 
on a professional visit into the country, but we 
were told by the servant that the lady of the 
house would be glad to see us. She, a sweet, 
aristocratic-looking Japanese lady, had the keys of 
her husband’s cabinets, and kindly allowed me to 
examine everything at leisure. I derived much 
information from my visit on the marked differences 
between the lepidoptera of Kiushiu and those of 
the main island, a very large proportion being 
representative species. ‘Then the lady insisted on 
showing us her collection of old Satsuma china, 
which she evidently held much more deserving of 
notice than her husband’s insects, and it really 
was such a collection as could not now be brought 
together unless at considerable expenditure. 

I was afterwards fortunate enough to obtain in 
Fukuoka, in a second-hand shop in the lower part 
of the town, the only two specimens of old Satsuma 
crackled ware that I met with for sale. Here, too, 
as we were out of the beat of ordinary tourists, 
I secured several specimens of antique bronzes. 
These things, though easily obtained at the first 
opening of the country, often now fetch higher 
prices in Japan than in Europe. Whilst ran- 
sacking the old curiosity shops in company with 
my kind friend and host Mr. Hind, as we left one 
shop in which we were attended to by the mistress 
only, her husband being out, Mr. Hind asked me 
if I had not been struck by her appearance. I 
said I noticed that she had not only a handsome, 
but a remarkably long and oval face. He replied 
that she had all the marks of the most aristocratic 
Japanese type, and he was determined to find out 
who she was. Upon inquiry it was ascertained that 
she was the daughter of a Daimio of high rank, 
who had been ruined in the Satsuma rebellion. 

From Fukuoka my face was turned homeward, or 
rather farther from home, across the Pacific to 
Vancouver. We retraced our steps to MOdji, and 
crossed the famous Straits of Shimanoseki to 
Bakan, the town on the main island side, where we 
rested a night waiting for the steamer ; then through 
the Inland Sea, of which the traveller can never 
tire, though the reader may ; a few days at Osaka ; 
a halt at Kioto and then at Tokio for farewell 
visits; and I am once more embarked on a 
Canadian-Pacific boat, and reluctantly bid fare- 
well to the enchanting Land of the Rising Sun as 
we steer towards Columbia’s western shore. 
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YOUNG MEASTER BE GONE POST TO PORLOCK ; I ZEE UN GO. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WO or three days passed and Harvey did not 
get the chance of seeing Alice alone, nor was 
he at all satisfied with the scant pleasure she 

seemed to take in his advances when he came to 
Norcombe House. One morning, when walking 
thither as early as ten o’clock, he met her already 
upon the road. She said she was going to see 
Mr. Knighton. He turned, naturally enough, to 
walk with her. 

“T think not.” She hesitated in her walk and 
looked at him. “I think you had better not come 
with me. We have been about together more than 
enough, have we not ?” 

He knew now that this was the explanation of 
her coldness to him ; his heart sank very much. 

“Do you mean “hat?” he asked, like a man 
who reeled from a blow. 

They were beyond the combe bridge, upon a 
bit of the road that was not busy with the traffic of 
villagers. 

“Why?” he went on—“ Why? Tell me why.” 

“You surely must see, you must know, that we 
could not be happy together. Unless we found a 


sufficient reason against it, grandpapa wished vs 
to care for each other ; but we have found abun- 
dant reason—you must see that.” There was a 
touch almost querulous in the last words. 

“You think that I was angry with you cn 
account of those two poor wretches who are dead ? 
You will insist upon that, and I have told you— 
But I am sorry I ever was so boorish as to speak 
my mind at all. We had got on such easy good- 
natured terms that I supposed you would take what 
I said just for what it was worth.” He had been 
looking at her with great distress, but now he 
gathered a little hope and came nearer more 
confidently. “I was wrong. A woman ought 
never to hear a word of criticism, a word of blame, 
from her lover. You are right to resent it. But 
forgive me! I am a blunderer ; but I see that I was 
entirely wrong. Forgive, and give me another 
chance.” 

There was something very winning in his self- 
denouncing. She smiled faintly and put up her 
hand to her eyes, perhaps instinctively to shut out 
the sight of him, good-looking as he was, and at his 
best just then because of the glow of love and 
chivalry. “What can I say to make you under- 
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She gave a helpless gesture. “Oh, we 
Let us part 


stand ?” 
can never understand one another. 
without further pain.” 

“ But why cannot we understand one another ? 
I don’t know what you mean. You understand me 
when I ask your forgiveness, when I say that I 
would rather die than offend you so again?” 

“But what is it you are asking me to forgive 
you for? What is it you will never do again? 
Do you think we could ever be happy on such an 
irrational basis as this, that you never criticise or 
find fault with anything I do? You would be an 
idiot if you thought that I was never to blame, 
and if you should think it and not say it I should 
despise you.” 

They had turned mechanically and were walking 
together. 

“ But, Alice ” His words fell upon silence. 
After a minute, in which she made no effort to help 
him, he asked in deep mortification, “ How is it, 
then, that I have offended you, except by too great 
frankness ?” 

“You offend me now by assuming for a moment 
that I could be offended by frankness, and by 
offering to treat me, like a wax doll upon an altar, 
to artificial adulation, rather than as any sensible 
woman would want to be treated. You have 
offended me by forgiving me when you found that 
I had done you no wrong, and, most of all, by 
assuming that I had done what was wicked, or, at 
the best, quite thoughtless, because things happened 
to look that way—or rather, believe me, you have 
not offended me at all, because, to speak quite 
truly, I am not offended ; but you have shown me 
how hopelessly far apart we are in all our estimate 
of what could possibly constitute love and friend- 
ship. I cannot help myself.” She turned to look 
at his bewildered, mortified face. “Iam very sorry, 
but I cannot help requiring something quite dif- 
ferent from this in the man that I am to respect 
enough to be happy with.” 

“Respect !” He repeated her word with the 
beginning of anger. 

“Yes ; in acertain sense I do respect you for 
what you are, and like you very much ; but how couid 
I possibly rely on a husband whose trust in me was 
the plaything of Grcumstance? When everything 
appeared fair, you would think fair things of me ; 
when by chance things looked evil and I could not 
explain myself, your trust in me would disappear.” 

“But married people can never have secrets 
from each other. Such a monstrous thing as this 
would never happen again.” 

* And am I to go through life knowing that I 
hold the place of. honour at your side just because 
it does not happen? And I fear that you are 
mistaken in thinking it would not happen. As long 
as it is in you to trust every plausible woman like 
poor Amy, one who has not got it in her to be 
plausible would have no chance with you. My 
faults are as great as yours, I suppose. I could 
not, however much it might be for my good and 
yours, go on for ever explaining to you that I had 
warm feelings when Amy explained to you that I 
was cold-hearted ; that I was truthful when Amy 
hinted that I was not ; that I was kind even when 
she shows you that she is suffering from my un- 





kindness. And poor Amy! she has no other place 
to call home! And the world is full of just such 
women, who no more know when they are black- 
guarding another behind her back than a trained 
hound knows of the misery it is inflicting upon the 
quarry when it takes up the scent. They all just 
act upon a low instinct.” 

“ Alice !”—in great anger—“ your remarks about 
Amy are in exceedingly bad taste. She only cared 
about your happiness and mine. When you are so 
unjust, whatever you may or may not believe about 
it, it is nothing but jealousy on your part.” 

She had been speaking excitedly, but his tone 
of anger subdued hers to that quiet which indicated 
despair of any further understanding. 

“T am not jealous of her, Hal—I told you that 
before. I believe that you love me and do not 
love her at all; but I am thankful that you and I 
have found out that we cannot agree before the 
feeling in either of our hearts is so great that it will 
be more than a very temporary pain to separate.” 

“ Certainly,” he said, withsomeirony. “I do not 
think that yow will suffer much pain, and it appears 
that I am indeed what I called myself just now, a 
confounded blunderer, to have got so deep in af 

He stopped suddenly, as if afraid he could keep 
up the scornful tone no longer, and, after he had 
stopped, a slight sound escaped him—a sound that 
suggested that, had he been a boy or a woman, he 
would have been surprised into tears, 

“Tam very, very sorry.” She spoke in a low voice. 

He could not speak. 

“If I thought I. could make you happy——” 
her voice continued. “I could net, I know. You 
would misunderstand every remonstrance I could 
make ; it would turn me into a shrew.” 

“Oh, thank you ; you need not sacrifice your- 
self.” His sneer was again partly genuine, the 
product of anger, but partly also to conceal his 
grief. “I have nothing but my own folly to thank ; 
and as for you, I sincerely hope that you may be 
happy.” He would have turned, but in his anger 
all his grievances against her came upon him at 
once. “I must say, Alice,” huskily, “it would 
have been more honourable to let me know from 
the first how lightly your mind lay to this arrange- 
ment with me. I learned to love you before I found 
out that you had Knighton some -way or other on 
the fafis as well.” 

“Mr. Knighton!” She stopped and stood be- 
fore him, her eyes wide open with the utmost 
astonishment, and then suddenly her cheeks went 
white. ‘ You think that,do you? You think that 
I am so dishonourable as that?” Her lips curled 
with unmistakable scorn.. “If it were not for his 
sake, I would not take the trouble to deny it, but 
I can tell you Mr. Knighton would never think of 
me in that way. You might as well be jealous of 
the Prime Minister.” 

With that she left him, and went on to Knighton 
Hall. 





CHAPTER XX. 


WO hours afterwards Harvey walked into the 
sitting-room of Norcombe House. Amy was 
there alone ; he had found means of knowing 

that Alice had not returned. 
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“T have come to say good-bye.” 

He looked so wrathful that Amy uttered a small 
cry. She always took in people’s looks before their 
words, and she was afraid he was angry with her. 

“IT have put up my things. I shall post as far as 
Porlock. Iam sorry if I have disturbed you, but 
I thought it only civil to say good-bye to 
you, Mrs. Ross, although my going will 
not be a subject of regret ; things will run 
smoother for you, as well as for everyone, 
when I take myself off.” He was in such 
ill-humour that he included Amy in his 
general condemnation for not appreciating 
him. 

Her manner was most self-excusing be- 
cause he was angry; she could quite 
imagine herself guilty, although she did 
not know of what. “Oh, indeed! Mr. 
Harvey. Oh, believe me! I am so 
sorry. Oh, please do not go and leave us ; 
that is too hard of you.” 

After she had laboured thus for some 
minutes, he was a good deal appeased. 

“You are very good, Mrs. Ross ; indeed, 
I thank you immensely for all your sym- 
pathy and kindness to me.” He sat down 
in the armchair, where it had become his 
habit to sit. 

“Do not tell me what has happened if 
you would rather not,” she said humbly ; 
“of course I cannot help supposing rt 
She shook her head, and looked at him 
with eyes full of sympathy and indigna- 
tion. 

“Yes, of course everyone must know ; 
there is no making a secret of it, and I am 
sure I don’t care to.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry for you and for 
poor Alice. How she will suffer for her 
unkindness.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you need be very 
sorry for Alice. She has had her own 
choice.” 

The hard little look of strained indigna- 
tion came about Amy’s mouth. “ But don’t you 
think that people always suffer for doing what is 
wrong? And I am sure it must have been wrong. 
Oh yes, I am sure.” Her eyes melted in sympathy 
as she looked at him. 

At that moment Amy felt just as angry with 
Alice as Harvey did, and just as sorry for him as 
he was for himself. No other consideration had as 
yet intruded upon this hour of surprise. 

“Alice misunderstands me,” said Harvey ; “she 
thinks I have been unkind, and in that she is 
certainly unjust. I have been a fool with my plain 
speaking, I always am ; but no man could have 
been more He stopped, looking sadly into 
the fire ; his whole heart exonerated him from 
any lack of love to Alice. 

In her quick sympathy, Amy felt so strongly that 
she was even less wordy than usual. “ Although 
I am Alice’s friend, I cannot help seeing that 
it is she, she only, that has been unkind,” she 
moaned. 

Harvey pulled himself together. “ Do not distress 
yourself, Mrs. Ross ”—gently—“I would not want 











any lady to suffer out of sympathy forme. I am 
well enough. I can breast my troubles as others 
do.” 

“ It was wicked of Alice.” Amy’s chin trembled 
with the hard, strained, nervous look. ‘“ But, oh, 
there is one thing—there is at least this—that I 
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think you will be happier with a woman who is less 
cold, less self-righteous—oh, what am I saying? 
But indeed I have thought it more than ence, Mr. 
Harvey.” 

The bitter cry of his heart arose in simple reply. 
* But I wanted Alice.” 

This arrested her. “ Perhaps you two will make 
it up,” she said softly, after a moment, but less 
eagerly. 

“Oh no, there is no chance of that. I have had 
my dismissal.” He rose as he spoke. “I must go ; 
the trap is waiting, and ”—with an attempt to smile 
—*“T will not distress you longer with my bad 
company, Mrs. Ross.” 

“Oh, oh, do not say that. Oh, you cannot tell 
how I shall miss you. ‘There is no one else who 
seems to understand me Excitement and a 
variety of feelings mastered her. She put up her 
hands before her face. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” he said brokenly. 

“Oh, excuse me! I beg your pardon.” Her 
forehead even above her fingers flushed scarlet. 
“It is only for you and Alice that I am so sorry.” 
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But he knew that this was partly an excuse, that 
this was not the entire cause of her tears, and he 
felt the more grateful, the more moved. Again he 
said in a low voice, “I cannot tell you how I thank 
you.” 

Then his mind reverted entirely to Alice. He 
was leaving the house in which he had been so 
happy. He wondered if Amy’s kindness to him 
would extend so far as to let him know how Alice 
fared from time to time. He could not help wanting 
to know that. ‘ Would you be so kind as to write 
a short note to me sometimes ?” he asked. 

“T! Oh, Mr. Harvey, I hardly know.” 

She had taken her hands from her face and 
turned away somewhat. To her this appeared like 
a transfer of his affections, and she was not 
prepared for that. She was not proud, but she had 
her womanly dignity ; she was also a fond mother, 
and she had her son to consider. 

Harvey, quite incapable of surmising the cause 
of her hesitation, pleaded his case. “I cannot 
come back to Norcombe,” he said ; “I shall have 
no means of hearing of the place or—of anyone in 
it. If it was only a line, Mrs. Ross ; but I would 
not wish to burden you.” 

Still Amy hesitated with averted face. She saw 
objections to complying with his request and 
thought she felt reluctance, but Harvey’s injury 
and the longing in his voice moved her very much. 
In her indecision the notion of self-denial with 
which she constantly toyed came readiest to hand. 
She would sacrifice herself to him. 

“T will.” She said the words in a low firm 
voice ; her face was pale, but it was calm with the 
strength of her decision. 

His gratitude was so great that he held the little 
fluttering hand some moments in his before he 
breathed his downcast farewell. 


CHAPTER XXI,. 


\ EANWHILE Alice had pursued her way to 
the Hall. 

The old gentleman who, with his son, had 
taken refuge upon the moor was dead. ‘The 
whole neighbourhood was rife with rumours about 
the two unknown fugitives. That morning a 
report had reached Alice that Knighton had heard 
something important concerning them. In _ her 
restlessness she was only too glad to make an 
errand to inquire what had come to light. 

‘Just before she reached the house Alice met 
old Miss Knighton, who was being wheeled about 
in a bath chair; “He is in the library, my 
dear ; just go in,” said the old lady, with a bland 
smile. 

* Are you coming back ?” said Alice. 

She felt an unusual longing for this placid old 
woman’s society. 

“No, my dear ; not just now. Iam just blinking 
at the sun, and feeling as happy and sleepy as a 
pussy cat. But Matthew is in, and you can stay to 
lunch.” 

Alice went on to where one of the library 
windows had been made to open down to the 
gravel, a thick wooden mullion standing between 
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its two doors. Jt was warm enough in these days 
for windows to stand wide open. 

There was no truth in the rumour that Knighton 
knew who the dead men were or with what crime 
the younger was charged. More than one young 
criminal of similar description was being searched 
for by the police, but the disfiguration of death had, 
it seemed, removed the only positive proof of 
identity. 

“Ts it possible that we shall never know?” said 
Alice. 

“ It begins to look like it,” said he. 

She had taken a seat von a low chair with her 
back to the window. S..e thought he would not 
see her eyes if she sat between him and the 
sunshine. 

“What is the matter ?” he asked. 

** Nothing—at least not much.” 

“You need not tell me”—with a benevolent 
smile—“ but you need not tell fibs.” 

“T have been saying good-bye to Hal Harvey.” 

“And you are sorry that you have sent him 
away?” 

“Oh no, not that, but sorry that I couldn’t 
help it.” 

He had been sitting in his writing-chair, but 
now he got up and drew in the outer wooden 
doors of the window until they clasped together at 
an outward angle, perhaps to shield her from the 
sunshine or to shut the sound of their voices from 
the more public space without, or perhaps out of a 
mere fidgety desire to do something for her. 

“Are you right to have done what breaks your 
own heart? Will any consideration of pride be a 
sufficient recompense ? ” 

“Tt is not pride. Why do you say that? Is 
it pride to feel that I cannot marry a man who 
doesn’t know of my existence? What I look like 
makes an impression on him. My words and 
actions make some impression on him, but the 
thing that is, I myself, that has some faults and not 
others, that could do some things and could not 
do others—that does not exist for him at all.” She 
looked up with knit brows. “How can I make it 
plain, if even you will not understand?” she cried 
in grief. “Take the case of Amy, for instance ; 
her only chance of happiness is to learn to leave 
off posing for other people’s benefit, and because I 
try to treat her in a sensible and easy fashion, and 
make life pleasant. for her without any nonsense, 
he thinks that Iam cruel. Of course she herself 
thinks I am cruel too, but then that is just part of 
her defect that I hope she will get over ; and in 
some ways I am fond of Amy ; I can take more that 
is disagreeable from her than from most people. I 
am not surprised at Hal liking her, but when it 
comes to his being convinced that I ill-treat her ”— 
she stopped a little breathless. 

“Ts it not pride that keeps you from explaining 
to him that he is mistaken ?” 

“T have told him, but he does not listen. I 
have asked him to believe me, but he just puts my 
words aside whenever they do not happen to chime 
with his own notions. More I cannot do. I don’t 
know why. You may say it is pride ; it seems to 
me just impossibility, like knocking up against the 
limit of one’s powers in any direction. I can talk 
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to you because you trust me. When he talks to 
me I just feel as if the whole of me shut up, like 
a sea-anemone when it is poked with the end of a 
cane. You would not want me to marry a man 
who was always shutting me up like a sea-anemone 
poked with a stick ?” 

“God forbid!” he answered. He looked down 
at her for a moment, and then began to pace the 
room with a troubled face. 

A tendril of a delicate creeper that was climbing 
on the house wall outside was peeping with small 
budding leaflets through the hinge crack. Alice 
had put her fingers through and drawn the branch 
to her; it was the sort of mischief a child might 
do, but she was not thinking of the creeper as she 
drew more and more of the branch off its proper 
place, helping the leaf-buds to unfold with her 
finger-tips. 

“T felt it my duty,” said Knighton, “ to say what 
I have said. Your family had reasons for desiring 
this marriage, and it is a suitable marriage as to 
age and fortune.” 

Alice perceived the harm that she had done the 
creeper, and slipped down upon the low threshold of 
the window, trying to put the pretty green trailing 
thing back to its own place inch by inch. 

“T have thought also,” continued Knighton, 
“since Hal Harvey came, that you desired this 
marriage.” He stopped, for he saw that the tears 
had begun to run over her cheeks, although she 
tried, with the impatient, shamefaced gesture of a 
boy, to brush them off unobserved. 

* You love this man, Alice?” 

“T”—with trembling voice—“ I think I wanted 
to be in love. I am dreadfully disappointed.” 

To hide her face she bent her head forward on 
the seat of the chair that she had left. He saw her 
struggling to bring under command the nervous 
working of her tears. 

“ Have your cry out, Alice,” he said ; “it will do 
you good.” 

He turned and left her there, shutting the door 
behind him, and took occasion to stroll upon the 
fawn asa sentinel, that her window might be left 
undisturbed. 

When she was alone she grew calm. She was 
ashamed and angry with herself for losing her self- 
control, but she was too unhappy to make much of 
this or any other consideration. The world looked 
to her just then a very unhappy place. It appeared 
to her that all pleasure was destined to quick 
eclipse ; that whatever joy might come to any heart 
was like warm days in December, that sometimes 
mock the spring, cheating the birds into nesting 
and buds into bursting, only to be cursed by the 
winter storm breath. And even spring at its legiti- 
mate time, she reflected, was blasted and retarded 
by many an untimely frost, and soon scorched 
again by the heat of summer, which in its turn was 
so quickly swept away by the cold autumn rains. 
And when people did fall in love they soon fell out 
of it again, and friendship was seldom satisfactory, 
and every relationship of life a fetter forged in the 
furnace of pain. 

How could that which had befallen her be 
explained but by the innate perversity of fate ? 
For the man who had come to woo her, so they 


would have her think, was a good man and kind, 
and she, a good woman, had done the best that 
was in her to meet him and be happy ; and now 
there was only one thing in which she dared rejoice, 
and that was that they had not walked so far to- 
gether on the high road of life as to make it hard 
to separate. 

The mind that is candid, however, cannot long 
see its picture of life drawn in false proportions and 
tolerate the mistake. 

She began half mechanically to finish her task 
of putting back the slender branch of the creeper 
upon the ledge of rough stone where it had formerly 
begun to climb, and, while she did it, began in- 
voluntarily to wonder what it was in her that could 
always be relied upon to be merciful even to the 
still life of a flower, pitying it lest it should have 
put forth this tender shoot of buds in vain. She 
felt such real regret at having unwittingly disturbed 
this little bit of the life of spring from growing in 
its best place and way, that for a moment, in that 
calm of self-suspense that sometimes comes after a 
rush of feeling, her attention was arrested by her 
own tenderness for it. 

Then came the hardening remembrance that 
Harvey and Amy did not think her merciful. She 
speculated for a little while upon their view of her 
character and actions, trying in self-despite to 
vindicate her discontent with the universe by as- 
suming that they saw her more truly than she saw 
herself. It would not do ; her heart asserted itself 
in pathetic self-vindication, and cried out that her 
judgment might easily have been at fault, but 
according to her judgment she had endeavoured to 
be kind. 

This thought about the young branch and her 
own kindness came only as an unexpected interlude 
in the visions of melancholy that were passing 
through her mind. Her thought began working 
upon it, taking it as evidence that life was not 
wholly sad, but cast aside that clue with desultory 
forgetfulness, and plunged by preference into the 
reflection that since she had been kind it was all 
the more hard that she should suffer so bitter a 
disappointment. 

Knighton had looked at his watch and concluded 
the time was up. ‘Twenty minutes, he thought, 
was as long as any healthy girl ought to weep. He 
came and slowly unhasped the shutter from the 
outside. 

“Well, you will feel better now,” he said, 
looking in upon her benevolently. 

“T do not feel better ; I am angry with fate. I 
have never had very much to please me ; my people 
have all died, and now, just when I thought I was 
going to be happy, it is all spoiled. I feel as if 
life is very hard.” 

“Yes, life is a difficult business. There is no 
doubt about that,” he said. “ Providence sends 
many a grief to each of us.” 

“ Ah, well, you comfort yourself in your faith, 
but I, you know, don’t believe in Providence.” 

Certain small wrinkles of amusement began to 
gather about the corners of his eyes and mouth. 

“You are jeering at me in your mind,” she said, 
“but I cannot see why.” 

“It seems to me that you have full as much 
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reason to believe in Providence as Harvey and 
that ridiculous little widow have to believe in 
you.” 

There was something about the way in which he 
said “‘ you” that made her feel that her little efforts 
to reclaim Amy, and all her little tempest of indig- 
nation at being falsely accused, appeared comically 
small in his eyes. She was accustomed to take 
large views. ‘The situation began to appear to her 
in the same light. 

“You needn’t make fun of me. It is not polite 
to kick a man when he’s down,” she said. 

“Those two misguided young people,” he con- 
tinued, “not only do not trust your goodness and 
wisdom, but fail to see that you exist !” 

She laughed a little. “I think you are very 
unkind, Mr. Knighton. The strong way in which 
I have expressed my difficulty with Hal and my 
disappointment in him may seem funny to you, 
but you ought not to laugh. I grant that one’s 
own affairs always look small when contrasted with 
big ideas, but—this is very real to me.” 

“‘T am neither laughing at your trouble nor at 
your description of it, which was fair enough ; I 
was laughing a little at you. Yet, laughter apart, 
as you say, what has happened to you is small, but it 
is real, and a dewdrop may mirror the earth and 
sky. If you will try not to think a word of advice 
from an old friend impertinent, I think you would 
do well to observe that there can be no demon- 
strable proof of character as far as character is 
concerned. Who chooses to doubt must. You 
have discovered that what confidence Harvey had 
in you after your innocence was proved, was of no 
value. Does that not indicate that in all matters 
of faith proof would be the worst evil, putting an 
end to the opportunity of giving a confidence that 
could be valued? You have felt aggrieved at being 
doubted ; you have found it impossible to reveal 
yourself to a person who would not believe in you. 
Think if you are not suffering according to the 
laws that govern all spirits from the Creating Spirit 
down to the least spirit made in His image. You 
are injured ; are you not inflicting the same injury, 
and upon a character, if infinite, capable of infinite 
grief?” 

She was a good deal touched at the very humble 
way in which he had prefaced his little sermon. 

“Your advice always carries some weight, Mr. 
Knighton, because you don’t din it into people’s 
ears. It is like air ; it only rushes in when there is 
a space made for it.” 

“That is a very pretty compliment,” said he half 
mechanically. 

“In the first place,” she objected, ‘‘ Hal knew 
that there was an ‘I’ of some sort. I do not know 
that there is a Creator.” 

“We all know that there is a force of some sort 
behind the physical ; the only question is, of what 
sort ? Harvey read the indications of your character 
in such a way that you could not help him to read 
them better.” A dry smile came over his face. 
“Mrs. Ross helped his interpretation ; it is a tenet 
of the Holy Faith that there is an insinuating devil 
at everyone’s ear. But enough now of the moral ; 
let us talk of other things.” 

“You men are always impatient of the moral. 
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Now I think that it is the only really interesting 
part of the tale.” 

“Do you? I always like the love scenes best, 
but it is the present fashion even to skip them.” 

It struck her as a curious confession—she recog- 
nised the fact perhaps for the first time that she 
herself had always slurred over the love scenes in 
books because she felt them to be objectionable, 
and supposed till now that every person of superior 
mind or feeling did the same. 

Later in the day Knighton, having occasion to 
go to Norcombe, walked back with Alice. They 
talked of the latest political events, and of articles 
in the newspapers, and of the progress of the 
spring. 

The spring was at its loveliest. On the high 
moors the fresh wind blew the smoke from the 
burning heather, so that it ascended in grey tossing 
plumes, leaving the air clear. In the meadows 
around them the willow hedges were clad in a mist 
of blossoms, silver or green or gold. ‘The roadside 
elms, trowsered to the ground with brush of 
branches, held green leaf-buds like raindrops in 
suspense. The blackthorn showed its crest in the 
hedges and in cottage-yards, the pear-tree beamed 
with white blossom. 

As they neared Norcombe Alice had anxious, 
restless eyes. There was a piteous feeling in her 
heart, amounting almost to terror of meeting 
Harvey. There was the hill path by which he 
used to run down to the Norcombe road so often ; 
as they approached it she glanced again and again 
with apprehension ; but there was no one to be 
seen upon it except old Gor, and she, resting half- 
way up, waved her stick when she saw them and 
hobbled down to the road to await their passing. 

She had a radiant appearance. Her hobble was 
almost a dance as she panted to execute the last 
steps that brought her down the hill. 

“Young measter be gone post to Porlock ; I zee 
un go.” 

It was not from Gor they would have wished to 
receive this information, but it was sufficiently 
important to make them pause to know if it were 
true. 

Gor never spoke in high key, but now some 
flutter of triumph made her very bold in speech. 

“Thee may call it ‘witching,’ Zquire, but I 
knawed he’d not be stoppen when I knawed what 
the old madsdranger was asking 0’ Miss, vor the 
morning o’ the day he cwome I catched a big 
black big in my water-bicket, an’ not a fealer it 
had like other bigs, an’ I wer’ just all in a wonder 
to knaw how much blame it was to he to be 
a-going, bimp, bimp, biimping her head agen 
things when her wer’ a-made that way.” 

“What is she talking about ?” asked Alice ; but 
her mind was wholly occupied with the fact that 
Harvey was gone. She lingered, hoping that Mr. 
Knighton would ask when he went, and how. 

“ Shall we walk on?” suggested Knighton. 

“ But I tell ee” (the witch, indifferent to their 
correct indifference, estimated their interest per- 
fectly) “when I zeed un coming an’ going, I knawed 
her might ha’ been a bit sharper if her’d tried, but 
how much sharper it passes I to zay. I did zay to 
I, it’s a good thing vor Zquire an’ country, vor 
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Zquire’ll have Miss ; and main glad I wer. But 
zhure enough, it’s all accorden to how a creatur’s 
made what her makes out o’ things.” 

After they had walked away her words came 
after them in repetition : “It’s all accorden to how 
a creatur’s made what her makes out o’ things.” 

So they went on, but not, as before, with tranquil 
minds. At the knowledge that Harvey was really 
gone Alice could have wept afresh. She could not 
quite understand a sorrow that seemed so unreason- 
able, and yet, like a child over a broken toy, she 
cared to do nothing just then but give way to her 
grief. She was also annoyed at the old woman’s 
allusion to a closer relation with Mr. Knighton ; it 
was the second time she had heard such allusion 
that day. She felt ashamed lest he might think 
she listened to it, but that, as merely fanciful, bore 
a lesser part. 

Knighton was sorry that when he had been at 
some pains to dispel the subject of grief it should 
have been re-awakened in Alice’s mind. When 
they had passed in silence over the 
combe bridge and through the village, 
he said : 

“ Of course, if you are really sure you 
know your own mind in this matter 
the trouble of it won’t last long.” He 
felt that it was rather a stupid form 
of consolation, only said because he 
wanted to be saying something. 

“You think me the soul of incon- 
sistency to feel as if the sun had gone 
out,” she sighed, “ but of course it just 
means that I shan’t marry at all, and 
that, according to your way of looking 
at life, ought to make a woman serious 
for a day.” She thought at least that 
this would make it clear that she could 
pay no heed to rude suggestions of 
Knighton’s attachment. 

He was silent, and then in a some- 
what strained voice he said, “ Has 
Harvey made such an inroad upon 
your peace as that?” 

“Oh, no, but”—with an effort at 
lightness—“ I only meant that I should 
not have another chance. I am not 
the sort of girl to have had this if it 
had not been for my grandfather ; he 
probably had the wit to see that, dear 
old grandfer.” 

It frequently happens that when in 
nervous haste we try to produce one 
effect upon a companion’s mind, the 
effect produced is the opposite of that 
intended. 

Knighton opened the gate to let her 
pass in. “When you have had some 
time to compose your mind——” he 
began. 

She wondered what made him look 
nervous, and suddenly perceived that she had 
blundered. 

“There is one man at least who will do him- 
self that honour,” said Knighton, and he went 
away. 

His words did not refer with precision to any- 


thing that she had said, but neither of them noticed 
that. 

Alice was walking toward the house, and seeing 
a shady place beside the stream where one or two 
daffodils still bloomed, she went mechanically 
across the grass to gather them. She hardly knew 
what she did, but she was not absorbed in actual 
thought, for so surprising was the new conviction 
that had been forced on her that she could not 
rally her mind to think about it. 

She stopped and gathered one of the daffodils. 
It was a fine lusty flower, not so pale in colour or 
delicate in form as many of its neighbours, for its 
perianth was luxuriantly doubled ; and so fresh it 
was to the light of heaven that the green hue of its 
first unfolding was only becoming golden and its 
gold was as yet green-tinted. Alice held it, noting 
its perfection. ‘The purling brook was at her feet ; 
the sunbeams glinting from the green leaflets of the 
elms fell upon her. 

Her heart was very sore about Harvey. If this 
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new thing which Mr. Knighton had just suggested 
should take place (and in the depth of her heart 
Alice knew that if Knighton loved her she would 
learn to love him) Harvey would surely find in it con- 
firmation of one at least of his false accusations, and, 
perhaps, thinkall the rest proved true in consequence. 
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Some dawning peace and satisfaction of heart 
she could not fail to feel as Knighton’s affection 
won its way to her understanding, but her thoughts 
were with Harvey. He had offered her the best 
that he had to give, and she had thrown it back to 
him ; so cruel it seemed that she would have given 
much for the relief of being able to imagine conso- 
lation for him. Even now she would have been so 
glad to have him back, would have been so glad to 
have loved him and rejoiced in him, if only he 
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could have one flash of real insight, one moment’s 
vision of what she saw and valued. 

She looked into the future, trying to find hope 
for him, yet in some way her imagination could not 
formulate hope. “He will live,” she thought to 
herself, “indifferent to the best that is in the world, 
or else broken-hearted because he does not find the 
best and thinks it is not to be found. He will marry 
some woman like Amy. Perhaps—” (this thought 
slowly added itself)—“ perhaps he will marry Amy.” 





DEAD LEAVES 


‘THE name and the works of the Rev. Harry 
Jones are so universally known that we have 
no intention of giving any lengthened notice 

of this book of recollections. ‘To the pages of the 

“Leisure Hour” he has been a frequent contributor, 

whether in series of ethical and social essays, or in 

lighter records of travel, such as “The Regular 

Swiss Round,” and “Past and Present” in the 

East. Few writers in our time have produced 

works more popular on all sorts of subjects. In 

the present volume he has put on record some 
notes of fifty years of his ministerial life, from his 
first curacies, in country or in town (one of them 
at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, under the excel- 
lent Hampden Gurney), to the vicarage of St. 

Luke’s in the west of London, and the Rectory of 

St. George’s-in-the-East ; and then as a country 

rector for a short time at Barton in Suffolk ; till 

the present day when he is incumbent of St. 

Philip’s, in Regent Street. 

In all these posts he has been a busy worker, and 
his powerful and independent character has brought 
round him helpers and associates of an unusual 
kind. Dean Goulburn used to come every year to 
preach at St. Luke’s on the day consecrated to his 
memory ; and Frederick Maurice, when minister 
of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, where there were no sick 
poor, begged Mr. Jones to allow him to be a helper 
in his crowded parish. “It was I who had cause to 
be thankful, as well as those by whose bedsides he 
prayed. He also took our Mothers’ Meeting, and 
I sat among them while he expounded the Scrip- 
tures.” With Monsignor Talbot, of St. Giles’s, and 
Dean Stanley and Lord Shaftesbury he was in- 
timate, as well as with Bishop Tait, and Mr. 
Kemble, of St. James’s, at this time. He has 
always had a band of intellectual, highly cultured 
laymen at his side, such as Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Dr. Potter, and Sir J. Russell Reynolds, Bart., 
now President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
to whom this little book is inscribed. We give 
only two or three extracts in order to secure the 
perusal of the volume. 

** One day, in the course of a specially severe winter, my 
(departed) friend, Canon Rowsell, called at the rectory (St. 
George’s-in-the-East), and, handing me a £10 note, said it 
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was from the Queen, who did not wish her name tv be 
mentioned as its donor ; but would I spend it in relieving 
such sufferers as I knew of? And here I might record 
another of the many proofs of her concern for her poorer 
subjects. While I was at St. George’s, I had the honour of 
being appointed one of her Majesty’s chaplains, and on the 
first occasion of my being summoned to preach at Windsor, 
she sent for me after the service into her private apartments. 
On my presenting myself there, she called me up to her 
chair and asked a number of perceptive questions about East 
London, the state of labour at the docks, and many other 
things, making the interview more gracious by telling me of 
her dealings with the cottagers at Balmoral, especially in 
reference to a certain school in which she was much in- 
terested. I could hardly realise that I was talking with the 
Queen, who dismissed me filled with an actual perception of 
her fine, royal courtesy (till then only heard and read about 
by me), as well as of her personal knowledge of and concern 
for the needy in her realm.” 


Another incident occurred during the St. George’s. 
in-the-East period, which, though not leading to 
any personal intercourse, no one can hear of with- 
out emotion. He writes : 


** My delight was naturally great when I had a letter from 
General Gordon (introduced by my good friend Horace 
Waller) offering to work with me at St. George’s. After 
asking me to leave out for him the names of ‘any poor 
people’ that were ‘sick’? whom I should wish him to visit, 
in case I should not be in when he came, he wrote to me 
thus: ‘I am accustomed to visit the sick poor, and like to 
do so. If you have enough visitors, pray do not let me in- 
trude ; for in this vast city there can be no lack of such work, 
and not too many to care for it. All I profess is, that I 
have great sympathy with the poorer classes ; that I like 
visiting them and comforting them to the ability that God 
the Comforter gives me the power.’ In a postscript he 
adds: ‘I like to work quietly and unobtrusively, and rot to 
be led into the circles of fashionable religion.’ But, alas! 
the offer was no sooner made than he was hurried off to 
another and more distant East, and we were left with only 
the great pleasure of remembering that he had proposed to 
work with us. The thought of the sympathy involved in 
this honour was in itself a keenly felt encouragement.” 


This was a noble offer—just like Gordon—and 
no one would have heard of it except for the 
publication of the letter in this volume. Many 
other interesting associations crowd into the pages 
about St. George’s and East London. It was by 
the efforts of Mr. Harry Jones, “a work which 
exercised me,” he says, “for thirteen years,” that 
the Beaumont Institute was transformed into the 
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People’s Palace at Mile End. This name was 
given by him, and being full of “All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men,” he proposed Walter Besant 


as a trustee. The story of the People’s Palace as 
a place of recreation is here briefly told, and the 
Rector of St. George’s did all that he could for 
the people who, he thought, had “too much work 
and too little play” in their life of toil. 


‘The Palace has taken upon itself now more of an edu- 
cational character, the technical and other instruction given 
there being excellent. This is owing to the generous 
patronage and supervision of the Drapers’ Company. Skill 
in craft helps to fill the larder at home, yet I seem to miss 
the encouragement of a taste for innocent relaxation which 
breaks the monotony of exacting labour.” 


Before he was appointed to the Rectory of 
St. George’s-in-the-East, Mr. Jones was fourteen 
years Vicar of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street. The 
chapter in which this incumbency is described is 
full of interest, and is worthy of being studied by 
every minister in London and all who work in 
great towns. The district is densely peopled, and 
the ten thousand of this parish are more closely 
packed than in any other region of the metropolis. 
‘The whole space did not exceed 300 yards square. 
The houses, once occupied by middle-class tenants, 
were now filled from cellar to garret with families 
of artisans, compelled to live near their work in 
Regent Street and West-End squares. The new 
Vicar set to work with vigour, and year by year the 
improvement of this miserable parish was effected. 
Premises were cleaned, tanks emptied, and a proper 
supply of water secured. The outbreak of cholera 
in 1866 was sorely felt in St. Luke’s, and the noble 
efforts of the vicar were helped by the personal 
assistance of Bishop Tait. On the occasion of a 
smallpox epidemic, there was ignorant disinclina- 
tion to be vaccinated, and the vicar went one day 
into the schoolroom, and, rolling up his shirt-sleeve, 
was himself punctured. Then every child wanted 
to be “done.” Thus, not by talk only, but by 
deeds, he figured as “an example of sanitary life.” 
Mothers’ meetings, classes for lads and for girls, 
clubs, lectures, and a score of other agencies, were 
brought to bear. Then the men were enlisted as 
volunteers, after being well-drilled by corporals 
hired from Wellington Barracks. ‘Two well-organ- 
ised corps of artisans were trained at St. Luke’s, at 
first clad in workmen’s garb, blouse and cap, 
invented by the vicar and Tom Hughes, the cost 
of which was under a sovereign. One of the 
St. Luke’s corps was drafted off to join Lord 
Elcho’s London Scottish, and the second corps 
eventually joined the r9th Middlesex, and gained 
the Dudley prize at Wimbledon. The cricket club 
was enabled, by the interference of the vicar, to 
play in Regent’s Park, an unheard-of innovation 
hitherto, but the precursor of innumerable clubs in 
that region. Many of the excellent undertakings 
of those years may be forgotten now, but the 
record of them in this little book remains. 


We must close this notice of the St. Luke’s days 
with an amusing yet touching reference to the 
burying of members of his flock. It is a sad time 
when a London clergyman, who has visited one of 
his people through a long illness, has to let the 
corpse be taken off to be interred in some suburban 
cemetery. In one case Mr. Jones asked the 
official chaplain to allow him to take the service. 
“ My leave!” he said. “I have got to do it eight 
times more this afternoon.” Poor man, he was 
glad of the respite. 

‘Walking before a weeping procession by the side of the 
head sexton, he asked me to guess how many times he had 
looked into a grave. I gruffly declined. The question was 
put as if it had been an entertaining mortuary riddle, and he 
answered it himself—‘ Upwards of thirty thousand!’ ‘ Many 
of your family?’ I inquired. ‘Not one,’ he replied. ‘I 
have officiated in this place for years, and brought up eight 
children, who are all doing well. They were, every one of 
them, born here.’ He chattered on as if the words in a 
well-known sentence had been transposed in respect to his 
- household, and ran, ‘In the midst of death we are in 
life.’ 


At another cemetery burial, the sexton whispered 
in his ear, “ All brethren, sir.” At the moment 
the thought was as to the sad visitation in one 
family—so many brothers carried off; and were 
others surviving? But the sexton was only giving 
the useful warning that those for whom the burial 
service was being read were all “ males ”—brethren, 
not sisters. 

We must omit any mention of other parts of the 
book : the short retirement after St. George’s-in- 
the-East to the rural parish of Barton Mere, in 
Suffolk, where Mr. Jones is squire as well as 
parson (described with a rare truth and humour) ; 
and the return to London, where at St. Philip's 
in Regent Street, the now veteran Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s ministers to a select congregation, 
who can appreciate his earnest, practical, and 
liberal Christianity. The last we happen to 
have heard of him was from an aged Evangelical 
clergyman from Leicestershire, who said, “ At 
the end of the sermon I wished my arm was 
long enough to grasp the hand of the preacher.” 
He could not help going into the vestry to intro- 
duce himself, and they are fast friends now. And 
so it has ever been. When, through failing health 
of himself and his wife, Mr. Jones left London to 
become Rector of Barton, a farewell dinner at the 
Albion brought together a host of friends— 
Professor Tyndall and Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Principal Wace and Malcolm McColl, Canon 
Duckworth and Archdeacon Cheetham among 
them, the chair being filled by Dr. Kempe, the 
Rector of St. James’s. Referring to this banquet, it 
is here said, “It was not only the kindness of 
friends which touched me to the quick, but the 
fact that they represented men of such many minds ; 
and the pain of leaving was tempered by the 
grateful thought that God had enabled me to have 
their goodwill.” 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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OYNBEE HALL is in the midst of a despairing 
population. A few yards from it is the parish 
of Spitalfields, sad and poverty-stricken be- 

yond conception ; and far around are fields that 

ask for strenuous and patient service. Vast as are 

the changes that have been witnessed in East 
The Pioneer London since it began its work, the 

Settlement and problems of human life with which it 
its Purpose. deals remain essentially the same. 

Founded in 1884 by the Universities’ Settlements 

Association, the object was to enable members of 
Universities to live in the midst of a great indus- 
trial centre. The residents occupy the house as 
their home, and use its reception rooms to en- 
tertain the friends they make in the neighbourhood. 
Each takes up some citizen’s duty, which brings 
him into contact with others, and puts him in a 
position both to learn and to teach. The aim of 
all is, first, to form friendships, and then, through 
friendships, to raise the standard of living and of 
life. ‘These residents are men of different views 
and creeds. The basis of their unity is in the com- 
mon recognition of the duty owed by them to the 
neighbourhood in which they live. Not only 
English Churchmen, but Roman Catholics, Non- 
conformists, and Jews, live the family life and work 
for the good of the commonweal. 
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The work is 
under the direc- 
tion of the War- 
den, the Rev. Canon Barnett, 
and there is also a Council, 
including among its members 
the Right Hon. the Marquis 
of Ripon and the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P., also repre- 
sentatives of the County Coun- 
cil and School Board in Mr. 
Henry Ward and Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, whilst literary men 
like Mr. E. T. Cook, the editor 
of the ‘Westminster Gazette,” 
also find a place. There are 
residents who live in the Hall, 
and the number varies ; but at 
the present time they are over 
a dozen. These take part in 
social movements, teach 
classes, organise lectures and 
entertainments, become school 
managers, personally visit the 
poor, preach the gospel, and 
do all they can to be useful 
in their day and generation. The charges paid by 
these residents meet all necessary outgoings, but 
about £1,000 a year is raised and spent on ap- 
proved public objects. The associates are unable 
to take up residence, but they are a body pledged 
to co-operate with the work of residents. They 
number among them the Right Hon. Sir John 
Gorst, Q.c., M.P., the Bishops of Wakefield and 
Bedford, Hon. A. Lyttelton, M.p., Mr. J. T. Dodel, 
M.P., Captain Sinclair, M.p., Dr. Stanton Coit, of 
the South Place Ethical Society, the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, now of the University Hall, Gordon 
Square, Mr. Graham Wallas, of the Fabian Society, 
the Eari of Stamford, Mr. R. F. Harcourt and 
Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, of the Civil Service. 
These names are sufficient to show the compre- 
hensive character of the brotherhood. As one 
glances over the names of those who have been 
residents, it is easy to understand the interest 
exhibited in social questions by so many of the 
younger clergy, for numbers have served an 
apprenticeship at Toynbee. 

College Life Close to Toynbee are the students 
inEast residences at Wadham and Balliol 
London. Houses. The promoters hope that in 

time they may lead the way to the formation of a col- 
lege, giving something like a university life for those 
whose days are occupied in business. The houses 
were founded for students attending Toynbee, who 
felt the need of the “college” life which would 
give them the quiet-for study and the stimulus for 
exertion. They place opportunities within the 
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reach of all at a far more economical charge than 
pertains to the residents of the parent Hall. The 
houses are largely managed by a committee of the 
students, and all outgoings are met by their pay- 
ments. Everyone has to engage in some study to 
the satisfaction of the Warden, who hopes that some 
day the scheme may culminate in an “ Industrial 
University.” Every student has a private room, 
and each house has a common room. ‘The rent of 
a furnished room is 7s. weekly. The total inclu- 
sive cost of board, lodging, and washing need not 
exceed 15s.a week. ‘The dwellers have many ad- 
vantages, and are schoolmasters, clerks, artisans, 
civil servants, and medical students. A course of 
study is insisted on. Wadham House was first 
opened with eighteen men, and then Balliol, which 
will provide for forty. This scheme of students’ 
residences is very dear to the Warden’s heart. It 
offers untold facilities to the needy 


A number of clubs are affiliated to 
the Settlement as centres of education. 
The residents visit these and give popular scientific 
or history lectures. Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, 
Hackney, Shoreditch, and clubs in other parts, are 
visited. A great feature of East-London settle- 
ments is the generous way in which they help any 
club that will be affiliated to them. 

Other meetings include the work 
done by the Committee of the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund ; 
the efforts put forth by the local branch of the 
Charity Organisation Society ; the meetings of the 
various trade societies which are held at Toynbee ; 
the women cigar-makers, who number some 
thousands.in the East End; the carmen; the Jewish 
bakers ; the Jewish cabinet-makers; the East- 
London tailoresses ; the Women’s Guild of Co- 


Helping Clubs. 


Other 
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student, and means a chance for 
the lad who comes to London not 
knowing where to go, or how to fill 
up his time. Further than this, 
young men here come face to face 
with the dire social problem, and in 
ways that may prepare someof them 
for the public duties of later life. 

Toynbee has left its 
mark on the municipal, 
educational, and re- 
creative life of London. The 
Societies include the Natural His- 
tory Society, whose president, Dr. 
Gregory, has been so greatly dis- 
tinguished during the past year by 
his African Explorations, the East 
London Antiquarian Society, the 
Elizabethan Society, the Shake- 
speare Society, the Library Readers’ 
Union, the Philosophical Society, 
the Literary Association, the Adam 
Smith Club, the Economic Club, 
the Camera Club, and the Toyn- 
bee Travellers’ Club. The total 
membership of the various societies 
is nearly 800. Three excursions 
were organised by the Travellers’ 
Club : one to Greece for twenty- 
four days at a cost of £19 135. 3d. ; to Holland 
for seven days at a cost of £3 155. 4d. ; to Switzer- 
land for three weeks at a cost of £11. 

The University Extension Com- 
mittee arranged eight courses of 
lectures in 1894—five at Toynbee and three at 
Limehouse and Poplar. ‘The average weekly 
attendance was 656. A summer course was 
attended by 280. 

Some thirty classes and reading parties, chiefly 
in history, literature, languages, and natural science, 
are held. Nearly a thousand students from all 
parts come, and it must be remembered that 
Toynbee does not cater so much for elementary as 
for advanced and thorough education. The Pupil- 
Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee 
awarded last year twelve, which makes it possible 
for these young teachers to proceed to study at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


A Year's 
Work. 





Education. 
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operators ; the London Workmen’s Trains Associa- 
tion, formed at the Settlement. 

A court of the A.O.F. has just been established, 
and the South London district of the same body 
meet at Toynbee. 

Conferences of school managers and of other 
bodies have been held ; and there is established an 
Inter-Settlement Conference which meets from time 
to time. 

But the great popular gatherings in 
aa. the winter are the séries of Smoking 
the Winter, Conferences, on Thursday evenings 
at eight o'clock. Probably no one 

can realise what these are like unless a visit is 
paid. Anyone may go, and can smoke all the time. 
The large hall is filled to suffocation, and hundreds 
are weekly turned away. Each celebrity has opened 
a discussion on his special subject and has found 
that the audience understand the art of heckling or 
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criticism perfectly. When the speaker has occupied 
some thirty minutes, then a succession of Tories, 
Radicals, Socialists, and Anarchists keep up the 
flow of oratory till eleven o’clock. The utmost 
good-humour prevails. 
; In May the quadrangle, which looks 
The Open-air Joyely in its summer suit of evergreen, 
Concertsin . . 
the Summer. iS Open to any adult ; and on Tuesday 
evenings a band is in attendance, 
fairy lamps are lit, and a popular concert is in pro- 
gress. ‘These musical promenades are very welcome 
in a district which is badly off for open spaces. 
Canon Barnett has shown how alittle art can make 
even bricks and stone, covered with ivy and trailing 
plants, look beautiful. A pigeons’ cot is an object 
of great interest. From early morning till late at 
night this open space forms a resting-place for 
the jaded traveller. 

The Picture Exhibition of the Set- 
tlement is well known, and this year it 
was opened by Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
M.P. There were 245 pictures lent by 95 owners, and 
the total attendance was 62,500. On Easter Tuesday 
more persons visited the gathering than on Bank 
Holiday, and there were no less than 4,500 ; 22,000 
catalogues were sold. The pictures were insured 
for £40,000, and the contributions amounted to 
450. Canon Barnett strongly urges the need fora 
permanent East-End gallery. It is to be regretted 
that a deficit of £80 is reported on the expenses 
of the exhibition. No fewer than 250 ladies and 
gentlemen acted as “watchers” during the three 
weeks ; and it was very pretty to see the Warden 
and his devoted wife guiding round children and ex- 
plaining the pictures to them. It is a notable fact 
that Mansfield House followed the example this year 
with gratifying results. 

Last autumn a Health Exhibition was held at 
Toynbee, and was visited by 4,000 people. 

During the winter of 1894-95 
Sunday-evening lectures were given 
in the adjacent church of St Jude’s. 
‘They were a series of illustrated talks upon “our 
English cathedrals.” In the mornings, some classes 
were held for instruction in different subjects, 
literary and practical—one of several deviations 
from established Christian usage, due to the 
more secular ideas which govern, but in part to 
the diversity of creeds associated in the work, 
and especially to the presence of a great Jewish 
population in the neighbourhood. 

Toynbee after ten years’ work can 
point to progress and development. 
The ground on which the buildings now stand 
was formerly occupied by an industrial school in a 
state of collapse—to-day it is the centre of a great 
brotherhood. Men who have received their early 
impressions there, are making a permanent mark 
in Parliament ; in parochial work as clergy ; and 
in municipal life. Movements of all sorts have 
been started by them. The Warden lays great 
stress on the opportunities afforded by Local 
Government now, which “has charge of more 
orphans, nurses more sick, educates more children, 
and trains more adults” than any of the best of our 
voluntary organisations. 

The reason of a close connection between 
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To sum up. 


Toynbee Hall and local affairs is because in East 
London the inhabitants have no time to attend 
Board meetings, to visit schools and hospitals, and 
personally to inspect abuses. The residents are 
neighbours and have the time. Canon Barnett 
speaks of “a local government inspired by public 
spirit.” They see how, under such a government, 
the infirmary may become a hospital with its trained 
nurses and gentle visitors ; how the workhouse, 
ceasing to be an ill-managed prison, and the casual 
ward, ceasing to bea dungeon, may become instead 
places of training for the unwilling and unfortunate ; 
how relief may be given, not just to keep the poor 
quiet, or in response to a passing feeling, but 
according to well thought-out principles ; how the 
sick may be treated with the best skill and care. 
They see how the children may be taught to think, 
to work, to love ; how the dirty streets and dirty 
houses may be made clean, the air cleared of 
smoke, spaces made open and attractive, and 
libraries provided freely and frequently. “The 
promise of the first Christian teachers, Christian 
States are now beginning to fulfil.” 

This is the ideal of Toynbee Hall and its resi- 
dents. To a very large degree the Settlement 
dominates the civil life of the district. And here is 
the answer to the question sometimes asked, What 
has Toynbee Hall done for the people amongst 
whom it is planted? Has it any message for the 
outcast classes ? does it lift up the forlorn and weak ? 
has it any part in that actual transformation of cha- 
racter which is the only permanent basis of social 
reform? “The head of Toynbee tells us,” says the 
Rev. A. Osborne Jay, the head of the Magdalen 
College Mission, “that the Church has failed 
because she has not taught men to go softly in al} 
their ways ”—an idea about as practical amongst a 
half-starved, desperate population as would be the 
suggestion that the high art of Toynbee Hall can 
reform the thieves of Petticoat Lane. As a matter 
of fact many of the poorer class, and those not of 
the lowest, resent the intrusion of successive batches 
of students who come in the name of sanitary 
science, and bring only an intangible help. They too 
have the Englishman’s notion as to his “castle” ; 
and it is one that visitors of every order do well 
to remember. Such objections, however must 
be expected ; only by risking them can improve- 
ments be effected. , But the comparative secularity 
of Toynbee Hall has its inevitable limitations. It 
is probable that other institutions, with humbler 
workers, but with the mightier Word which pene- 
trates to the very depths of human nature, have 
achieved more for the people of East London. 
Yet every tree must be judged by the fruit which 
is proper to it. If the mission of the Hall is to 
provide popular and higher education for people of 
the artisan and middle classes from far and near, 
then undoubtedly it has so far achieved a wonderful 
success, 


OXFORD HOUSE. 


The selection of Bethnal Green 
as a site for a Church Settlement 
was a very happy one in many ways. There is a 
dense population, which has suffered particularly 
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from the exodus of the rich. An institution was 
proposed that would allow “Oxford men to take part 
in the social and religious work of the Church in 
the East End of London ; that they may learn some- 
thing of the life of the poor ; may try to better the 
condition of the working classes as regards health 
and recreation, mental culture, and spiritual teach- 
ing ; and may offer an example, 
_so far as in them lies, of a 
simple and religious life.” 

Such is the statement of aims 
which prefaces a report before 
us. And it can be readily 
conceded that the members of 
Oxford House have faithfully 
tried to realise them. 

The present Settlement arose 
from very small beginnings, 
and the early days were full 
of uncertainty and doubt. In 
1892 the New House in Mape 
Street was opened by the Duke 
of Connaught, and was _ in- 
habited in the following Sep- 
tember. A score of residents 
live on the premises—all of 
them Oxford men—and they 
lend a ready hand, not only in 
religious work, but also to the 
clubs and institutes. 

Of the work in the sur- 
rounding parishes, the schools, 
the London Hospital, the Tee- 
to-tums, the various Clubs, and 
the House of Shelter it would be difficult to give a 
full account. 

We are visiting a Church of England 


A Church of : 
England Settlement, and herein the one under 
Settlement. notice differs from all other institutes. 


How have the clergy received it? Mr. Ingram, 
the genial head, who, by the bye, last year declined 
a bishopric, says that the relations with the clergy 
of the district continue to be of the most pleasant 
description. 

With the parish church and at St. Andrew’s the 
workers have close relations with the clergy ; and 
on Ascension Day, at six in the morning, you might 
have found over five hundred working men— 
genuine East-enders—coming to the Lord’s Supper 
before starting the work of the day. The Settle- 
ment, with the help of the parish clergy, had 
gathered them together. Indeed it has become 
the centre of a remarkable Christianising and 
civilising work. The parent house has blossomed 
out into many branches, which have spread over 
an extensive area in East London. A multitude 
of agencies aid the beneficial work of the seif- 
denying brotherhood of Dark Blues, whose lines 
might have been cast in places far more pleasant. 
They work in the Mission service in Oxford Hall, 
and at the Bible Classes held every Sunday at the 
University Institute and Oxford Hall. To the 
Mission service at 8.30 on Sunday evenings large 
numbers come, and also to the Sunday-afternoon 
lectures. The subjects selected have a striking 
freshness. We find “ How long will Christianity 
last?” “QOur English Cathedrals”; “Cardinal 
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Manning and Mr. Spurgeon” ; “The Sermon on 
the Mount”; “The Resurrection and Modern 
Life” ; “The Outlook of the Working Man” ; 
“Is there a God?” “ Evolution” and “Canning ” 
—all in a year’s programme. Among the lecturers 
were the Bishop of Colchester, Rev. H. E. J. Bevan, 
the Gresham Divinity Professor, the Earl of Stam- 
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ford, Canon Jelf, Lieut.-Colonel Everett, and the 
Head. AtSt. Paul’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. John’s, 
St. Andrew’s, St. Thomas’s, St James’s the Great, 
St. Matthias’s—all parishes in Bethnal Green— 
residents of Oxford House work ; and the Trinity 
Mission at Stratford and the Magdalen Mission in 
Shoreditch also get help, as well as a church at 
Stepney, St. Stephen’s, Bow, St. Mary’s, Spital 
Square, and the Eton Mission, Hackney Wick. 
During the summer months Mr. 
Ingram goes into Victoria Park and 
lectures. For three years he has done 
this with marked success. It was a bold venture, 
and the Secularists, who have a stand in the Park, 
opposed. However, when it was found that ques- 
tions and discussions were allowed, the people 
became friendly. The Head takes such subjects 
as “Is there a God?” “What has God done for 
me?” “Old Testament Difficulties,” “ New Testa- 
ment Morality,” “ New Testament Difficulties.” In 
such good feeling were these lectures conducted 
that in September 1892 Mr. Ingram replied to the 
Secularists from their own stand. This year a 
more touching tribute was given, when on Hospital 
Sunday several pounds were collected. The un- 
believer greets the lecturer as his friend. Atheists 
and Secularists are firm supporters of Oxford 
House. Perhaps there is another reason—and that 
is, Mr. Ingram is always accessible to callers. Yet 
he is an earnest’ and restless worker, passionately 
desirous of toiling for the sake of others, and caring 
little for the lurid light of publicity. He is gentle 
and courteous towards all, with reserves of great 
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judgment, boundless enthusiasm, and strong will 
not easily exhausted. In one brief hour the writer 
saw the son of a Prime Minister, just elected M.pP., 
a labourer in corduroys, a mechanic in a fustian 
jacket, an errand boy, and a struggling curate, all 
come to seek advice and aid about diverse and, to 
them, difficult matters. The quintet were all received 
in the same way—a cordial handshake, a cheery 
word of welcome, the advice and counsel sought 
for was readily given, and an assurance of further 
assistance if need arose. Said an Anarchist leader, 
“ That man wins over to his side the Social Demo- 
crat, the blatant agitator, and the red revolutionist.” 

The Webbe Institute is a large 
boys’ club a few minutes’ walk from 
Mape Street. It was founded in 
memory of Mr. H. R. Webbe, an earnest Christian 
and an enthusiastic cricketer both at Winchester 
College and Oxford. He died, almost before his 
life’s work had begun, one Sunday while engaged 
in the work of teaching some of these very slum 
lads in the Sabbath School. They were won alike 
by his athletic prowess and his love for Christ. 
His brother, Mr. A. J. Webbe, the famous Middle- 
sex cricketer, pays welcome visits. The club is 
used by those greatly in need of it on account of 
the wretchedness of their homes and surround- 
ings. The boys themselves form the committee. 
Cricket and football elevens, gymnastic, swimming, 
and dramatic clubs, are well supported. There 
are generally excursions on Bank Holidays, and a 
week at the seaside in camp. ‘Two Bible classes 
are held on Sunday, a club service monthly, and 
once in three months the members go together to 
church. There are 400 or 500 members—the 
number is always fluctuating—whose ages range 
from fourteen to eighteen years. The most 
popular classes are carving, shorthand, drawing, 
French, violin, arithmetic, writing, and punctuation. 
The boys of Berkhampsted Grammar School 
support the gymnasium. ‘The Volunteer Cadet 
Corps went this year to camp with the Regulars 
and won a special commendation. 

The University Club is a large 
working men’s club in connection 
with the Settlement. ‘The president 
is Sir William Anson, Bart., the Warden of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. The membership is very 
nearly a thousand. It preceded the establishment 
of the Tee-to-tums. Most of the members pay 
a quarter in advance. Good-fellowship reigns 
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supreme. It has its various minor clubs, institutes 
for special objects. The cycling club has eighty 
members. Its debating society is well supported. 


More than two or three men who have taken part 
with it are now in the Imperial House: Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Lord Balcarres ; older men, like 
the Bishop of Chester on “the Gothenburg Sys- 
tem,” are surprised at the after-discussion. The 
room is always crowded, and the most opposite 
opinions are advanced by the speakers. 

The Clay-Pipe Club has for its object the en- 
couragement of older members to come together 
once a week and enjoy a social chat. It was 
instituted to make them feel that their interests 
are being studied as well as those of the younger 
and more athletic men. 


The Penny Bank is a success, and so is the Sick 
Fund. The Mutual Loan Society has gone on 
progressing since the sad experience of a year or 
so back, when the secretary, in whom much trust 
had been placed, disappeared with a large sum of 
money. Messrs. P. R. Buchanan & Co. saw that 
none of the depositors suffered, and the shares 
were readily taken up. ‘The Co-operative Grocery 
Stores do very well, but the Productive Co- 
operative Cabinet-Makers’ Society has not done 
much business. There is also a Booksellers’ and 
Stationers’. 

These are all in direct association 
with Oxford House. The newest 
part of the Settlement, however, is 
the Club in Derbyshire Street, opened in December 
of last year by H.R.H. Princess Mary of Teck. 
Within a month of the inaugural ceremony, the 
members numbered nearly 300. Thenumerous sub- 
societies have not only made good progress, but are 
always increasing. Here is, for example, another 
Clay-Pipe Society. They meet in a common- 
room, and there is a set subject for discussion, but 
no formal opener nor speakers are announced. 
Between the whiffs, remarks are interjected “ helter- 
skelter” fashion. Everyone is seated in a comfort- 
able arm-chair. It has a great attraction for older 
and less vigorous members, and it is better that 
they should smoke here than in “John Barley- 
corn” or “ The Spotted Cow.” 

One of the features of Oxford 
House is the support accorded by the 
public schools. Berkhampsted and 
Maidenhead have afforded much help, but Repton 
has offered to guarantee the funds necessary for the 
maintenance of a Club for the use of boys between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen. Mr. Ingram had 
visited Repton College and aroused much interest 
by his plea that boys should help less favoured 
boys in London and other parts. 

This new Repton Club is situate in the Bethnal 
Green Road, and has already over one hundred 
members in the first year of its existence. Many of 
the boys are of the roughest order, correspondent 
with those gathered in the earliest daysof the Ragged 
Schools. Incidents sometimes occur which show 
how close to savagedom lies our great civilisa- 
tion. Some of them have been known to assault 
inoffending persoris, and even attack the police. 
One will get in prison for gambling and the like. 
Another will be in good work, earning ten, twelve, 
or fifteen shillings a week, or perhaps more ; 
another will never doa day’s work if he can help 
it ; yet the two will be bosom friends, and stand up 
for one another in a row. The one with cash will 
give to the one without it, “stand him” drinks, 
seats at penny gaffs, put him up at his lodgings or 
home, and do much for him. One may be the son 
of tradespeople, another of drunken Icafing parents, 
“who make it hot” while he is at home. One boy 
said of his parents, “ My father ‘e was a man. ’E 
weighed sixteen stone, and thought nuffin o’ send- 
ing you out at twelve at night for a dozen of 
oysters. ’E’s dead now. And my mother—why 
I’ve never seed ’er drunk once! She’s a queer 
‘ooman.” Butsee these lads when roused—they show 
great pluck, and endurance. On one occasion one 
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of their committee proposed a new member, and 
said he was “a rum chap.” The question as to 
who he was elicited the following. “’E works in 
our place, and one day we tied ’im up to a beam by 
the neck, and ’is face got black, and ’is eyes was 
comin’ out when we cut him down, and it took an 
hour before he was ’imself agin.” Later on, Mr. 
Legge, the Oxford House man in charge of the 
Club, was told, “’E was lyin’ asleep on a box, and 
we took a can o’ paraffin and poured it round ’im 
and lit it, and there yer ought to ’a seen ’im git off 
that box!” At the seaside camp they broke every 
rule, refused to make beds, or clean up the tents, 
“cut” church parade, had a fight with the rustics 
and with other boys. One was shy of bathing in the 
sea because he thought the kippers would bite his 
toes. Such are the boys, and may the work among 
them prosper. 


Tie Wales, An important feature is the Federa- 

tion of Wotk- tion of Working Men’s Social Clubs. 

ing Men's Jt is under the management of a 
mapas Council, and the aa secretary is 
Mr. F. J. K. Cross, a famous “Blue,” who was 
president of the Oxford University Athletic Club. 
There are nearly seventy clubs federated, and the 
number increases year by year. The clubs wanted 
for some centre round which to rally, as well as 
for some connecting link to bind members of various 
clubs together. 

The Federation has promoted competitions in 
singing, rowing, cricket, football, swimming, athletic 
sports, cross-country running, gymnastics, and 
various indoor games. Excursions have been made 
to the British Museum, Lambeth Palace, Oxford, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and other places. 
Admirable educational and essay competitions are 
organised. Oxford House has immense reserve 
power in the Federation. 

During 1894 the organisation of the system has 
been rendered more complete by the formation of 
sub-centres in the south and west of London. ‘The 
Eastern Division will have its headquarters at 
Oxford House, the Southern at Camberwell, and 
the Western at Notting Hill. Mr. Gerald Fiennes, 
M.L.S.B., Who has determined to live altogether at 
Oxford House, is largely responsible for the new 
effort. In order to promote discussions in the 
various clubs, the Council of the Federation 
selected a number of gentlemen to initiate discus- 
sions on “The Immigration of Pauper Aliens,” the 
Gothenburg System of Licensing, the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and other matters of great interest to 
the people. A series of meetings in connection 
with the Board of Conciliation and Labour Dis- 
putes was also held. 

Another feature is the Lecture Bureau, and it 
consists of gentlemen willing to lecture during the 
winter session at the various clubs. No lectures 
are given on Sunday morning, and the Sunday- 
evening lectures are religious. 

The Tee-to-tums were originated by Mr. P. R. 
Buchanan, the vice-head of the House. These 
places are a restaurant, grocery shop, and club 
combined. The largest Teeto-tum is that of 


Gothic House, Stamford Hill, with over a thousand 
members. 
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There is a House of Shelter for those 
who have no home. There are two 
managers, who say they are more and 
more convinced of the necessity of rigorous in- 
vestigation into each individual case before granting 
more than bare shelter. Of over a thousand 
given shelter in a single winter, 117 were rein- 
stated in positions where they were able to support 
themselves ; 10 emigrated, 52 had work found for 
them, a like number found work for themselves, 
and one enlisted. Besides these, there are a certain 
number of men who use the shelter for a few nights 
until they can find employment. Residents visit 
every evening, and on Sunday night a short service 
is held. 

Children’s _Oxford House takes its part in the 
Holiday Fund, Children’s Holiday Fund, and has 

sent large numbers of children into 


The House 
of Shelter, 


the country. 

A characteristic of the Settlement is that it 
brings all classes together. The House is visited 
by many who take an interest in social questions. 
The Head says that the increasing desire of the 
workers is, in addition to teaching spiritual truths, 
to lighten the burdens of everyday life. Social 
work cannot raise Lazarus by itself, but it can 
take away the stone which keeps him down, and 
give him a chance of hearing in his soul the voice 
of God. 

Mr. Ingram, who has just been appointed to the 
Rectory of Bethnal Green—a forlorn hope, mdzus 
income and congregation—points out that a great 
need, is a more permanent element among the resi- 
dents. It is very trying to have to change three-quar- 
ters of the staff every October. It is a matter for 
rejoicing that, though definite Church principles are 
never hidden, yet the relations with nonconformists 
are of the most friendly character. Finally, it may 
be said that Oxford House has never flinched 
for a moment, or hidden the Christian purpose for 
which it lives and works. The Head is President of 
the East London Christian Evidence Society. 


OTHER SETTLEMENTS, 


The most important of the other Settlements is 
University Hall, Gordon Square. It has existed 
some few years, but is now in process of develop- 
ment. 

The new Pass- In 1894, that princely social philan- 
oe thropist, Mr. Passmore Edwards, came 

" * forward and offered £4,000 for new 
buildings. A site was secured by the generosity of 
the Duke of Bedford at the corner of Tavistock 
Place and Little Coram Street. In all, the new 
site, freehold and leasehold, amounts to about 
14,000 square feet ; a larger area, it is believed, 
than that enjoyed by any other London settlement. 
When the architect had completed his instructions, 
it was found that the building would cost £7,009, 
and so Mr. Passmore Edwards increased his earligr 
gift of £4,000 to £10,000. The total cost of the 
whole scheme will be £20,000. It will rival any 
of the existing institutions in the completeness of 
its plan. The work at Gordon Square has hitherto 
had many features in common with that of the 
other Settlements, though with its own special 
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adaptations, especially on the intellectual side. 
New experiments of far-reaching import are now 
to be tried. 

In the Roman Catholic Newman House, hardly 
yet established, is a new class of institution that will 
seek its chief field on the Lambeth side of South 
London. Inthe prospective Jewish Toynbee Hall 
yet another effort is to be made to help the forlorn 
children of the Ghetto. 


Our purpose in these papers has been not critical 
but historical—to give simply some brief account 
of one of the most characteristic experiments of 
our time. Every fresh development, from what- 
ever quarter attempted, will be followed with 
critical interest. 

Arnold Toynbee did not live his lonely life in 
vain. A few brief years have justified his desires. 
The ancient universities set a good example in send- 
ing forth their sons unto cheerless, loveless parts. 
It will be one duty of these Settlements to aid the 
weekday life of the churches. ‘loo Jong—in many 
directions--the Sunday religious life has been 
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divorced from that of the weekday. Now in such 
institutions is found a link of practical union. 
The movement in its mainspring and spirit is re- 
ligious, as may be seen even where the secular 
adjuncts are numerous. More of these places are 
wanted. One is needed in the Brixton district, 
another in North London, and certainly one or 
two in the West. The forms of action and of 
influence may be greatly varied. The numerous 
institutions at work on other bases must not be 
overshadowed or neglected. Already, too, there are 
little communities of young non-university men 
engaged in business pursuits who begin to apply 
like principles to their several neighbourhoods. 
There is room in the vast area of London for all 
classes of workers. Only by the most diligent 
use of all means educational and religious can social 
evils be removed or even held in check. 

At some future time, we hope to visit and re- 
cord our impressions of the Women’s Settlements, 
which also are doing a most valuable work in 
many parts. 

T. C. COLLINGS. 
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HE appearance of yet another book on this too 

T long neglected subject seems to show that we 

are at last awakening to the importance of 
improving our fish supply. 

Although this particular volume is entitled “ An 
Angler’s Paradise,” Mr. Armistead soon shows us, 
as we dip into the pages, that it is not of anglers 
alone that he is thinking. Almost on the first page 
he says, “ Every country house with a water supply 
should have its fish ponds, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the kitchen, as well as for angling.” He goes 
on to mention a pond of thirty yards long out of 
which he took “ 700 pounds oftrout.” These fish 
had been three years growing from a small size. 

He gives some interesting details of the results 
achieved in New Zealand and ‘Tasmania, where 
thousands of trout have lately been caught, averag- 
ing from two to twenty pounds apiece. This has 
been entirely the result of fish culture ; and the 
fish are all descended from eggs sent from our 
little island. All this was of course well known 
before ; but when our author goes on to tell us of 
his own methods and of his failures and successes, 
we begin to learn fresh facts. 

Mr. Armistead goes back to Frank Buckland 
and his book, published in 1863, which was prob- 
ably the first popular treatise on the subject. 

After referring to the American fish culturists 
and the immense magnitude of their successes, 
he introduces us to his own establishment, on 
the Scotch border, which has been under his own 
management for many years, and seems to have 
been quite as successful as the one, better known 
to southerners, conducted in Surrey by the late Mr. 
Thomas Andrews, whose premature death we are 
now lamenting. Incidentally a storm is described 
which must have nearly destroyed the whole con- 
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cern had not very active measures been taken to 
mitigate the effects of its fury. Storms and floods 
are among the chief dangers encountered by the 
fish culturist. The qualities necessary to ensvre 
success include not only careful and patient study 
of the habits and food of fish, but a good share 
of personal courage and activity. Even with all 
these qualities it seems that a man may not 
succeed till after many failures, unless he passes 
through a course of training under the care of an 
experienced fish culturist. 

An account of Lake Vyrnwy and of the English 
Lake District awakes some memories in me of a 
recent visit paid to the latter, and of the grand 
effect produced by the embankment of Thirlmere. 
This is also likely to be, like Vyrnwy, a gigantic 
fish pond, and to give the same advantages to 
Manchester anglers that the other now affords to 
those of Liverpool. 

One curious feature of these new, or newly 
enlarged, lakes is that they yield their best effects 
during the first five or six years of their existence, 
the average size of the trout increasing rapidly for 
that time, and afterwards somewhat diminishing. 
This could always be remedied by running the 
lakes dry for a season or two, and growing crops 
in their fertile beds, then refilling and stocking with 
young trout. 

This plan is sometimes adopted with fish ponds, 
but is not so easy with lakes ; and when these are 
also reservoirs it is, of course, impossible. 

Fish culture is finding a way out of the difficulty, 
which is chiefly one of food supply, and will soon 
be successfully overcome. 


Among the popular fallacies dealt with in this 
treatise is the natural one that fish have a strong 

















sense of hearing. To prove this the familiar plan 
of ringing a bell to collect the fish had been resorted 
to with the usual success, and our author privately 
removed the tongue of the bell, when exactly the 
same result followed. On seeing the tongueless 
bell the man who claimed acute hearing for his fish 
was obliged to admit his defeat. It seems that, 
though fish are known to have internal organs 
which enable them to appreciate keenly any 
vibrations in the water, they have no external ears, 
and, in fact, cannot hear as we do. The fish, of 
course, saw the bell being rung, and knew the 
signal for feeding time. Ifa gun is fired, again, it 
is the flash that frightens the fish. 


Some of the most interesting chapters deal with 
the feeding and management of mature trout ; and 


from the advice given we gather that, although in ~ 


many cases it is necessary to use artificial food, 
such as chopped meat and prepared biscuits, it is 
very desirable to cultivate large quantities of 
natural living food, such as the fresh-water shrimp 
and the homely tadpole. These little creatures 
will feed on any garbage, and the advantage of 
feeding trout on them, instead of meat, is that if 
not devoured at once they can remain in the water 
for days without decaying, as meat would do. 

It is advised that willows should be grown 
around trout ponds, or streams ; and among the 
numerous uses to be made of the willows is that of 
weaving them into eel-baskets, which will secure 
valuable food, and also keep down the enemies of 
the trout, for as such eels must undoubtedly be 
classed. 

With regard to conveying trout from place to 
place, it seems certain that large quantities of 
yearling trout (fish three or four inches long) can 
easily be moved hundreds of miles by being care- 
fully placed in large cans, and sent by rail without 
delays ex route. While the cans are in motion 
the water keeps sweet much better than when at 
rest ; and the cause of mortality among travelling 
trout is almost always some undue delay at junc- 
tions. It seems that railways are now making 
much better arrangements for the purpose than 
formerly ; so this difficulty is tending to disappear. 

Great care must be taken, we are told, in the 
act of turning fish into the lake for which they are 
destined ; and an instance is given in which three- 
quarters of the contents of a large can were killed 
by being suddenly jerked into the water by a hasty 
amateur. Two other lots, gently treated, were 
placed in their home, on the same occasion, with- 
out the loss of a fish. 


To the general public, perhaps the most interest- 
ing section of the subject is the culture of salmon ; 
but this is a question involving the student in so 
many difficulties that for a private person it is 
rather unprofitable. 

It is a matter which undoubtedly ought to be 
taken up by the State to a much greater extent 
than has hitherto been done. The fact that the 
little fish must necessarily pass many months of 
each year entirely out of the control of the owner 
of the hatchery where they were reared, seems to 
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make it clear that the public, or in other words the 
State, ought to take the matter into its hands toa 
great extent. 

In America this has been done, not only with 
salmon, but with shad and many other fish, and 
with great success. Considering the immense value 
of the salmon as food, the inaction of government 
is difficult to understand. 

To hatch out a number of young salmon I have 
found just as easy as a similar lot of trout ; and 
for the first few months little difference is _per- 
ceptible in their habits ; so that, for the amateur, 
salmon eggs do as well for hatching experiments 
as trout eggs. Their cost is similar,* 


The tank I use came from the Solway fishery, 
and cost, I think, 2s. 6¢., some eight or nine years 
ago. It has hatched some hundreds of eggs every 
year since ; and many of the trout produced are 
now living in the streams in my neighbourhood. 
I should like to keep some under my own ob- 
servation, but have no constant water supply ; and 
consequently have to turn out my pets after three 
or four months. 

Many of our readers may be better off in many 
ways ; and if any of them should care to under- 
take either hatching or rearing trout, they will find 
the experiment, whether successful or not, most 
interesting. It must be noted that the most 
difficult time for the amateur is when the little 
trout are from four to twelve months old. 

If it is wished to grow a number of good-sized 
fish, either for the table or for angling, and if a 
good stream or spring is available, with space for 
ponds, it is perhaps best to buy a number of year- 
lings, and by constant feeding and attention to 
try to rear them into larger fish. By the help of a 
book such as the one alluded to, or the papers 
contributed by the late Mr. Thos. Andrews to the 
“Fishing Gazette,” this may be done with some 
prospect of success by anyone with an aptitude for 
natural history. In any case the cost will be 
trifling compared with that often incurred by an 
active-minded farmer on far less hopeful experi- 
ments. 

There are many other books on fish culture to 
be had ; and the intending experimentalist would 
do well to see several of them, among which 
Francis Francis’s book, and a little handbook by 
Mr. Capel, may be mentioned ; but I fancy that 
this last addition to the literature of fish culture is 
quite as good as any other in itself, and has the 
advantage, moreover, of being up to date. The 
illustrations seem to me remarkably clear and 
useful, and there is a capital index. 

Perhaps it is as well to warn the budding fish 
culturist that books are useless without careful 
study of nature ; and that, even with the aid of 
both, failure will often have to be borne before 
success can be attained. 

J. PAUL TAYLOR, 


1 Mr. Armistead will forward to any applicant sending from 
1s. 6d. upwards to the Fishery, Dumfries, N.B., a number of 
eggs for experiment. Suitable apparatus can be had from the 
same source for a few shillings, but, as Francis Francis says, 
‘a lot of salmon can be hatched in a saucer, under a tap.” 
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A GROUP OF CHILIANS. 


HERE are at the present day some 50,000 
Araucanians left in Chili, living together in 
semi-independence, since twelve years ago the 

fierce warriors at last made peace. Their dwellings 
are great beehive-shaped huts, some twenty or 
thirty grouped near that of the cacique, 
whose family consists of as many wives 
as his means allow him to keep in 
Indian comfort. The men are a handsome dignified 
race ; many of the women are very pretty in youth. 
Dressed in dark blue garments woven of guanaco 
wool and dyed by themselves, not unlike the Greek 
chiton and himation, they are loaded with silver 
ornaments of Indian make. 

Hospitality is the pride of the caciques ; and a 
friend of mine who visited one at Lebu so poor 
that he could only afford two wives, was yet offered 
his best fare after her long ride. ‘This was a large 
earthenware dish containing a dozen roast spring 
chickens, and a second tray followed with potatoes. 
In general, the chief’s dishes are of solid silver 
rudely hammered out. 


The Arau- 
canian Indian. 


While speaking of silver work, I 
should add that all classes in Chili 
seem to have equally prized silver 
household gear, either as a family investment or 


Old Silver 
Plate in Chili. 


for the quaint devices of the native workmanship. 
Money in troubled times was not put in banks, but 
beaten into solid basins and jugs, door-handles, or 
massive stirrups—in fact every utensil imaginable ! 
except, perhaps, for rough kitchen use. When 
visiting the pawnbroker’s, with friends all eager to 
secure some bargain of a chased matéfot, useful 
to hold roses for dinner-table decoration, sacks of 
great dishes and plates of all sizes have been out- 
poured. “They will be sent to England for 
bullion,” said the merchant. 

Two centuries ago the few travellers who visited 
Chili and wrote their impressions, as Catalina, the 
Spanish man-nun, and Frézier, the agreeable spy 
sent by Louis xiv, noted the wonderful riding of 
the Chilian Indians and the quantity of native 
horses. “ Although this animal was first introduced 
by the Spaniards,” says the latter, “and that 
horseflesh is eaten by the natives, their number is 
so great that one only costs a few crowns.” In 
which respect Cimli has not changed. 


The Araucanian cacique is still always mounted 
when he goes abroad, even to a near hamlet to buy 
provisions. His wives as invariably follow on foot, 
bearing a sack, a babe, and as many other burdens 
as he may please. Indeed, the degraded state of 
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these patient slaves, the chief workers and weight- 
carriers for their lazy lords, who like to lie in the 
sun, rouses one’s blood with indignation. But--to 

















ARAUCANIAN WOMAN. 


be just—is not this the transition state of semi- 
civilisation? In a savage state the Indian man 
was the hunter and warrior, both pursuits needing 
constant toil and hardship. The tasks of the sexes 
were then not unfairly divided. But now he has 
not yet learned to use spade and axe instead 
of lance and lasso—so the woman suffers. 

The fine horsemanship of the 
Indian has not degenerated in 
his half-bred descendant, the 
huaso. And the time to see the latter at his 
best is, at a rodeo, or, in English words, the 
parting of the cattle on a big hacienda. ‘This 
is held asa holiday by all the neighbouring 
haciendados or farmers ; by the huasos or 
peasants who can afford a horse ; even by the 
poor peones, which literally translated means 
Pawns, men of no account. 

A great annual rodeo is a red-letter day for 
twenty miles around, and from early dawn the 
huasos may be seen jogging to the scene of 
pastime. Many will be riding quite poor 
ponies, but leading each his own animal, 
carefully prepared and groomed for the great 
occasion. Now a huaso is still utterly un- 
awakened to the sense of chivalry which stirs 
the rough American cowboy ; yet some feel- 
ings in his breast this morning resemble those 
with which a good knight used to set out to a 
tourney. Riding his palfry, Sir Bedivere was 
wont to eye his mail-clad charger with anxious 
pride, thinking on the lists he was about to 
enter. And so the huaso ; for on his horse depend 
his chances of winning fame among his fellows, as 
also, what a true Chilian values lightly enough, the 
rider’s life. 


A Rodeo 
Gathering. 


A huaso’s dress is picturesque, with 
his enormously wide felt or straw hat, 
leathern gaiters fastened up the back of the leg 
by many buckles, and a poncho which blows back- 
ward as he gallops. The trappings of his clever 
nag are no less worthy of description. Its bridle 
is of thin hide strips beautifully twisted into a fine 
rope, adorned with tassels and silver tubes, while 
the bit also boasts silver ornaments. His high- 
peaked saddle—in contrast to the wide flat one of 
the Argentine gaucho—is lined into a comfortable 
nest of black and white sheepskins, and likewise 
brightened by triangular silver ornaments ending 
the square flaps. To keep the neatly coiled lasso 
from flying loose there also falls a trident-shaped 
piece of leather, generally stitched or embroidered. 
The whip is peculiar, formed by the end of the reins 
plaited into a heavy thong ; and the girths, often blue 
and red, are also of hide, separate strips of which 
are connected by crosspieces ending in an iron ring. 
Lastly, the gigantic wooden stirrups, coalscuttle in 
shape, and the huge spurs, radiating like old pictures 
of the sun, may come from Birmingham! Most of 
them now do, but their effect is nevertheless good. 

A haciendado’s costume is not really 
different from this of the huaso, except 
in the finer material of his clothes ; and that his 
spurs of shining silver are massive heirlooms. 
Cruel though these spurs seem, an Englishman, 
fond of horses and merciful to his beast, told me 
he used Chilian ones, their rowels being blunt, in pre- 
ference tothe sharp prod of the English spur. The 
small proprietor’s saddle will be also much more 
heavily loaded with chased silver, the back of the 
peak often bearing the owner’s monogram, And 
the hand-carving of his stirrups is sometimes quaint . 


Huaso Dress. 


A Haciendado. 





A HACIENDADO 


When all have arrived, the scene of 
a rodeo is most animated. Within 
the palisades of a wide corral a multi- 
tude of cattle —bulls, cows, and calves —are huddled 


The Sport of 
the Rodeo. 


‘ 
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in a surging, lowing mass. These are to be parted— 
a dangerous business. Outside the corral gates 
runs a long palisade, ending in separate yards. 
And by the palisade are ranged the eager volunteers 
for the day’s sport, both gentry and huasos, in 
twos and twos. All take their turns in rotation, and 
any two men undertake to tackle any animal, how- 
ever furious. 

Now begins the fun. An old man, the cafaéas, 
once a good horseman, rides into the centre of the 
corral, and with a long goad keeps pricking what- 
ever beast he singles out. At once the animal 
begins forcing its way through the herd, seeking 
escape from the pain. As it nears the gates these 
are opened in the nick of time, the two first waiting 
horsemen standing by. Then the beast, say a bull, 
sees fancied freedom, and rushes forward. 





tormentors stop, the gate closes, and the riders jog 
back, while another pair begin their turn of the 
sport. None of the riders may use either stick 
or goad, so the pastime requires skill, for the 
horns of both cows and bulls have to be reckoned 
with. 

A rodeo is no child’s play, for there is seldom a 
big one at which an accident does not happen, 
often enough fatal. It may seem strange that the 
worst mischances happen in driving calves; but these 
are lower than the horse’s shoulder, so he cannot 
press on them so easily ; while also they dodge and 
twist under his legs, possibly upsetting him, when 
his master risks a broken limb or neck. Young 
Chilians of good family are so fond of the excite- 
ment of a well-known rodeo that they will even 
go from Valparaiso to Santiago for one with their 





WAKE OF A CHILD. 


But a rider is close alongside, whose horse presses 
heavily on the bull’s shoulder, forcing him against 
the palisade. What is this? Angrily the bovine 
brute tries to stop short and back, but another 
horse and man are urging him on from behind. It 
is wonderful to see the intelligence of the horses 
in avoiding the bull’s horns and never ceasing the 
watchful pressure in which lies their safety. 

Suddenly the bull stops dead! So does the 
horse ; both forelegs out and body bearing back. 
Rolling his red eye, the bull pauses, then makes 
an unexpected rush. But at the same instant the 
horse is off too, having fe/¢ the first movement of 
his opponent ; and stride for stride horse and bull 
keep together till the smaller yard for bulls is 
reached. Then, as the big beast rushes in, his 


horse. But Englishmen, however good horsemen 
after the fashion of their country, seldom if ever 
attain the Chilian proficiency in rodeo riding or 
rounding up cattle. Only English born in the 
land, especially of Chilian mothers, equal their com- 
rades in the corral. 

It will also interest our traveller to 
see the lassoing, although in this 
practice it is generally conceded that 
the Argentines are the more dexterous. Bolas are 
different ; these being a pair of leather thongs 
fastened together, one about twenty-four inches 
long, the other shorter, to the ends of which are 
bound three hide-covered round stones, the size of 
a hen’s egg. The shorter line is held in the rider's 
hand, who whirls the other round his head while 


Lassoes and 
Bolas. 


qi 








qi 
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galloping at full speed towards the object of attack. 
Then the bolas are thrown, generally either killing 
or so hindering the victim that it is easily caught. 
Bolas were in use among the Indians when the 
Spaniards first landed, and many of the invaders 
were killed by these weapons, which are still not 
unfrequently seen. 


Among other sights that of a child’s 
wake is most interesting; but of 
course difficult for a foreigner to see, 
if not impossible. When riding with friends one 
day I was surprised to see a man trudging towards 
a cemetery gate carrying a small bright blue coffin 
unconcernedly over his shoulder. Two women, 
shrouded in the usual black mantos, trotted behind 
without much semblance of grief. “ That is a very 
poor funeral,” said my companions. “Generally a 
huaso gallops off after the wake with the coffin 
under his arm ; heis half-tipsy after drinking chicha 
in the house, so he and his comrades race along the 
roads—and maybe drop the coffin!” On inquiring 
further, full particulars were given me of this custom, 
which again reminded me of old Ireland, my native 
land. 

Wakes for persons of all ages are not uncommon 
in Chili, but especially the ve/ono of a child is 
made an occasion for feasting, as being blameless it 
is supposed to become straightway a little angel, or 
angelito, without passing through the cares and 


A Wake of an 
Aagelito. 


the ground. When he is ready a gate is opened 
and a dozen to sixteen mares are driven in by 
some riders who gallop round and round as in a 
circus, shouting vociferously, “ Oh, Yegua ! Yegua ! 
Yegua!” (Mare—mare!) As mares are seldom, 
if ever, used for work, they are unshod and do not 
bruise the grains. Presently the troop stop, and 
then gallop in reverse order till the wheat is so 
deep that the animals can only tread it with labour. 
When all the straw is trodden, it is forked away, 
and the wheat tossed in the air till the wind has 
winnowed away the chaff. 

I have already spoken of the love of song and 
music as a special trait of the Chilian character ; and 
improvising is also an amusement of theirs. They 
will sit ina circle, one beginning a song which 
all take up in turn. They share this trait with the 
Argentine gauchos, who, however, declaim to the 
guitar rather than sing, much as the Celtic bards 
and English minstrels seem to have “swept the 
strings ” and then recited the gallant deeds of the 
chief in whose hall they sat. And so—-but far 
more rudely—the Chilian Indians are said to have 
formerly recounted at feasts their family histories 
in sing-song orations lasting for hours, as the 
festival for days. 

But if these last two customs do not affect the 
passing traveller, there are others that will. 

Note the signature to a receipt, for 
it will be adorned by a flourish peculiar 

to the writer and called a rudrica. 

This is affixed, by custom, to all 

documents of importance, both in 

Chili and the Argentine Republic ; 

and it is a far worse crime to forge 

the rubrica than the name of any- 
one, for the genuineness of a docu- 
ment is tried by this sign manual. 


A Rubrica. 


— 





sorrows Of life. So this happy event is celebrated 
by much eating, more drinking, and the neighbours 
rejoice around the corpse that is propped up like a 
small saint, surrounded by lights and flowers. My 
friend, Mrs. C., was one day passing the house of 
her washerwoman when she saw a crowd within, 
singing and carousing. ‘“ Look in, sefiorita, it is 
an angelito’s wake,” said her maid, who accompanied 
her. Peeping through the open door, she saw the 
corpse of a child of three hung up against the wall 
above the bed; it was dressed in white, and 
wreathed round with flowers. The poor mother 
hovered near, weeping, although partly consoled by 
her friends’ joyful assurances that the nifiio was now 
become a &ttle lamp or light which, when she her- 
self died, would show her the way to heaven. The 
general merriment and singing are also supposed to 
cheer the infant soul itself on its flight from earth. 


Another picturesque custom is that of the /vi//a 
or threshing-floor, in the country places. A ring 
of ground fenced in is brushed clean and a wheat- 
stack piled in the middle, on which stands a 
labourer with a pitchfork, who flings down grain on 


Here is a simple rubrica used by 
a tradesman and which I copied. 
But the public notaries have far 
more elaborate ones, needing time 
and care to draw, and almost 
always (in the Argentine at least) ending with a 
cross at the top, which seems suggestive of a church 
origin. This rude outline, drawn for me by an old 
resident, will give a faint idea of the original. 





Another thing to be noted is the system of em- 
ploying young women as tram conductors. They 
are neatly and nautically dressed in serge gowns and 
sailor hats, besides large white aprons with ample 
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pockets for the pennies ; while a small seat under 
the doorway awning gives them rest and shelter. 
It is light work ; they are civil ; and men’s brains 
and superior muscles are not wasted. 

As to telephones, every house has one, and from 
morning to night folk are ringing up neighbours or 
being rung up. Even in the charming retreat of 
the Zorras, a hill-nook some two miles out of 





“ Bravo, Boycito! tan rico. No sabe nada mas, 
Boycito ?” 

(“ Bravo, little boy ! quite delightful. Don’t 
you know another, little man ?”) 

Now this was only one out of many instances. 
We have something more to be grateful for yet in 
English homes than some people think. 

Again, we may sometimes grumble at the British 


MARKET SCENE AT SANTIAGO, 


Valparaiso, country residents “speak ” into town or 
beyond it to friends, giving news or invitations to 
tea and tennis. And one morning I was surprised 
at holding a chat with a friend at Santiago, 114 
miles distant ; just an easy discourse, in the clearest 
of tones, on a copper wire. 
: But telephones can be undesirable 
a —sometimes! For instance, when 
Chili. the Chilian children get hold of the 
family one, as most of them manage 
to do. TZingaringaring! One morning a friend 
with whom I was staying for a few days was nearly 
deafened by a continued call just as she was 
deep in consultation with her cook. 

“ Hallo !” 

“Hallo! I don’t want you—tell Inés” (the 
daughter of the house) “ to come.” This squeaked 
in infantile Spanish. The speaker was quickly 
recognised as the five-year-old son of a neighbour, 
living some two miles away. Inés, arriving 
on the scene, called me to share in the fun; 
and a flirtation began. 

“Ts that you, Inés? I’ve learnt a new song.” 
(Voice swelling with importance.) ‘ Would you 
like to hear it ?” 

“ Gracias ! boy ; how sweet of you! Do sing.” 

So the boy chirped at the end of the wire. He 
sang of Daisy Bell, that London street air I hoped 
to have left far, far behind across the ocean. ‘The 
piping little voice, sounding from a distance, was 
so ludicrous in its serious conviction of giving 
delight that we went into fits of laughter 

Then the good-natured girl would call to her 
nursery admirer, who though English by parentage 
was still in his first or Spanish stage of speech : 


workman, but whatever his faults he does not make 
it a rule of life to get drunk on Sunday, keep it up 
on Monday, sleep it off on Tuesday, and come 
back on Wednesday, expecting the Aatron to smile 
indulgently on his weakness. Or, if this is a trifle 
hard on the peon, shall we say he may generally 
return on Tuesday ? 

Then as to the servant question—one of world- 
wide household interest, which may perhaps be 
solved by the late Chino-Japanese war and an out- 
pouring of Chinese emigration—our homebred 
Mary Ann and Jane are not half so high-spirited 
as Carmen or Clotilda. On the least provocation, 
such as a well-merited reproof, these exclaim 
“ Me voy!” (“I'm going!”), and up they pack 
their bed and bedding, which each provides for 
herself, and perhaps, some furniture as well, on the 
backs of a string of donkeys, and whisk off to their 
friends, quite sure of a place when they please, 
owing to the scarcity of domestic labour, and 
meanwhile rejoicing 1n a holiday time, when they 
can wear their hair down their backs in a long 
plait, muffle up in an old shawl, and squat on the 
ground to gossip and thrum the guitar. 

“ Don’t offend the lady! She may leave, and 
you are sure to get a worse,” I have often heard a 
friend exclaim in mock dismay, if in his presence 
any maid made some blunder such as closing the 
shutters outside and leaving a whole party in the 
dark before she appeared to light the gas or lamps. 
This, Irish fashion, was spoken in half jest and 
whole earnest, for there was much truth in the 
warning. But when a Chilian servant is good, he 
or she can be most faithful and _ trustworthy. 
Nurses especially, so mothers have told me, are 
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invaluable in quickness and cleverness when 
children are ill, their own country remedies gene- 
rally forestalling the doctor’s orders. 


Chili, however, merits praise for its good ex- 
ample of honesty and present steadiness of govern- 
ment among its weak-kneed neighbours. 

And now, as this poor description 

pr Py eng of my happy visit in Chili is drawing to 
7 Della a close, what but on the whole a warm 
and good impression is left on my 

mind of the country, its future, and its people? Even 
as I write these words in England, a great piece of 
news comes from over seas—namely, that the 
“conversion” will soon be a fact! The con- 
version ? does somebody ask. Yes ; of the pest- 


laden paper money into silver. The “ price of the 
dollar” was “he one engrossing topic of talk and 
anxious thought of everyone during late times in 
Chili. Friends used to say, on meeting, not 
** How are you ?” but “ How is the dollar to-day ?” 
During my short stay it varied from eighteen- 
pence down to even, for a few days (if I rightly 
remember), tenpence and one-sixteenth in value. 
How the poor ignorant peones must have wondered 
why their wages only bought half as much bread, 
melons, and chicha as before ! 

But on this currency question so much has 
been written by wiser persons that I only record 
my gladness at so hopeful a beam of sunshine 
illumining the future of Chili. 

MAY CROMMELIN. 


—s — 
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Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 


THEY say I’m very foolish ; 
They hint it isn’t right : 

I love one little black sheep 
Far more than all the white! 


The white sheep are gentle, 
And never apt to stray: 

My black sheep is often cross, 
And sometimes runs away ! 


My black sheep is sometimes 
The very naughtiest 

Of all naughty things that be ; 
Yet I love him best. 


He flings me defiance, 
Pretends to butt me, too; 

He scampers when I want him, off 
To the hillside blue, 


So fast, I cannot catch him, 
But e’en must sit and wait 

Until he comes back again 
When he has gaed his gait. 


Sometimes, all unweary 
Comes my bonny thing ; 
(Bonny heather-smell doth love 
Round his fleece to cling.) 


Comes with a strange light, 
A strange depth in his eyes, 
Caught from where I do not know, 
In some unknown wise. 


Looks into my face, then, 
Till indeed I seem 

Like to one that knoweth not 
If he see or dream. 


Then, in a moment, 
Broken is the spell; 
Off goes my black sheep, 
Where, I cannot tell. 


Bad little black sheep, 
How you plague me—oh, 
They tell me I must tether you, 
Never let you go. 


Such a tiny radius 

You'd have ; but where’s the good? 
I wonder who could tether you, 

It indeed he would! 


O bonny black sheep, 
If you make me fret, 

Just a moment’s look at you, 
And I quite forget. 


Dear, I would not change you, 
Even if I could; 

Naughtiest of naughty things, 
Best of all the good. 


** Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool?” 
** Ves, sir, that I have, 


Three bags full.” 


Three bags, black sheep, 
Very soft and fine: 

Richest fleece on all the downs, 
Bonny black sheep mine. 


One lock of your wool 
Is worth the Golden Fleece 
Brought in the olden time 
To the land of Greece. 


Black sheep, comely sheep, 
Wander ai your will, 
Come belated, early come, 

And welcome still. 


For black sheep, black sheep, 
Right weli I know, 
Little were the whole world’s worth 


If you must go. 
E. H. HICKEY, 
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Varieties, 


Municipal Government in New York.—New York is 
now beginning to enjoy some of the advantages it was hoped 
would accrue from the great uprising in favour of a purer 
and a better system of municipal government which took 
place in the winter of 1894. For years previously the city 
had been completely in the hands of the Tammany organisa- 
tion, and was withcut doubt one of the worst and most 
corruptly governed cities in the world. The election of 
November gave New York a reform mayor; but the new 
mayor could do little until the New York State Legislature 
at Albany came to his aid and helped him to get rid of 
a number of wofully poor officials, all in high places, who 
had been fastened on the city by Tammany rule. The 
politicians at Albany, many of whom were interested in the 
old order of things in New York, delayed some of the reform 
measures, and defeated others. Still, as a net result of the 
unprecedented popular uprising of November 1894, New 
York streets are now freer from dirt, garbage, and obstructions 
than they ever were before in the history of the city. The 
former corrupt commissioners of police have been replaced 
by men of high character and good social standing, and the 
city has been freed from a bench of highly paid police 
magistrates which had been recruited in Tammany days 
largely from the ranks of the liquor dealers. It was hoped 
that a great reform would be brought about in the public 
school system, for the public school system, like everything 
else in municipal New York, was in the hands of the 
Tammany organisation, and was sorely in need of reform. 
So far, however, there has been no sweeping reform in the 
school system, and it cannot take place until there has been 
another session of the State Legislature at Albany. The 
reforms have not gone nearly so far as people desired—as 
far as was expected from the extraordinary strength developed 
by the reform movement in 1894. But, as has been shown, 
much good has been accomplished. A higher standard of 
municipal honour has been set up in New York, and all over 
the United States the growing movement for purer municipal 
government lias been helped by what has been accomplished 
in the last eighteen months in New York city. 


The Press Gallery of the House of Commons.—A 
graceful and significant compliment was paid to the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons in the closing days of the 
late Parliament, when the wife of the Speaker invited the 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary of the Gallery Committee 
to the receptions at the Speaker’s house. The extending of 
these invitations to the Gallery was a new departure, and 
serves to recall the immense change which this century has 
seen in the position of the representatives of newspapers at 
Westminster. Long after the House of Commons gave up 
the attempt to restrict the publication of its debates, 
reporters were admitted to the House only on sufferance. 
No special gallery was provided for them, and they had to 
push their way into the House with the crowd of ordinary 
visitors. Later on, in the closing years of last century, a 
single row of seats was set apart for them in the public 
gallery of the old House of Commons. Next they were 
given the use of a small waiting-room ; but until the new 
Houses of Parliament were opened in the forties, reporters 
seldom wrote out their notes at Westminster. Each 
reporter took his turn of half an hour or an hour’s duration, 
and went to the office of the newspaper with which he was 
connected to transcribe his notes, and then back to the 
House in readiness for a second turn. When the new 
Houses of Parliament were built, writing-out rooms were 
provided, and instead of the reporters hurrying from the 


House to their offices with their notes, they wrote them out 
at Westminster, and the manuscript was carried to the news- 
paper offices by relays of messengers. About 1880, the 
accommodation in the Press Gallery was largely increased, 
to meet the demands of the provincial daily newspapers, 
which were now becoming well-established properties ; and 
with the extension of the Gallery a larger suite of rooms in 
the wing of the House nearest to Westminster Hall was set 
apart for the Press. It includes three or four large writing- 
rooms, telegraph and telephone rooms, dining and tea 
rooms ; in fact, most of the conveniences and accommodations 
of a prosperous club. Nearly three hundred journalists now 
have the use and enjoyment of this wing of the House. Of 
recent years a closer cunnection has gradually been springing 
up between the Press and the House itself. Answers to 
questions are now usually sent up to the reporters by 
Ministers. In a social way, also, there is much more con- 
nection between members of the Press and members of the 
House than formerly. For several years past, members and 
reporters have met on the golf links; but until the recent 
innovation on the part of the wife of the Speaker the 
reporters were not represented in any of the social meetings 
at Westminster. 


The Moderator of the Church of Scotland on the Tastes 
of the Times.—In his closing speech at the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, the Moderator, Dr. McLeod, 
said ‘*that they might be certain that there would be a 
reaction in society, if it had not come already, against the 
bold and naked effrontery of those who dared to assail the 
sanctities of family life, and who, in the name of emancipa- 
tion, had produced a type of literature, a code of morals, and 
a conception of art, and, what was worse, a type of woman, 
against which the healthiest instincts of the nation were 
bound to rise in indignant revolt.” All honour to Dr. 
McLeod for the manly protest! He states that he was the 
fourth of his family who had been called to the Moderator’s 
chair, the greatest of them his brother Norman McLeod. 


The British School at Athens.—The great nations of 
Europe have for some years shown increased interest in 
Athens as a centre of education in our modern times, as it 
used to be in the days of old. Advantage was taken of the 
presence of the Duke of Sparta in London this summer to 
call attention to a matter above and beyond political or 
party questions. The Prince of Wales presided at a meeting 
held in St. James’s Palace, where resolutions were carried 
in support of increased attention to the school at Athens by 
Englishmen. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Herschell, Sir Frederick Leighton, the Provost of Queen’s 
College, and the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
were among the speakers. Letters were read from the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and many other statesmen. The Duke of Sparta 
spoke of the deep interest felt by his father the King of the 
Hellenes and all the Greek royal family. The present 
position of the funds barely allowed the institution to be 
continued so far as British students are concerned, however 
important the study of art, of archeology, or other subjects. 
might be. The late Professor Blackie pleaded earnestly for 
the residence for a certain period of years at Athens, on the 
ground of language alone. Mr. Edwin Egerton, British 
Minister at Athens, gave to the meeting an effective state- 
ment of the energy and success shown by the French and 
German Governments contrasted with the neglect of 
England. The French have a secured income of above 














£3,000 a year for the work, with special grants for explora- 
tions such as those at Delphi. The Germans also have 
ample Government aid. Voluntary effort has hitherto 
supplied only £500, as the average income of maintaining 
the British School at Athens. There had been donations 
for special purposes ; but as the number of students is likely 
to be enlarged, it was essential to have an amount of capital 
the interest of which would secure a much larger sum than at 
present. The subscriptions announced at this most seasonable 
and influential meeting gave promise of the larger income for 
which the Prince of Wales pleaded. 


Christian Disabilities in Mohammedan Countries.—The 
troubles arising from the Armenian questions, or those of 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, compel the attention of politicians 
and statesmen, but it should never be forgotten that in all 
Moslem countries the Christian races are subject to perpetual 
and serious wrongs. They are not allowed to carry arms, 
while all Mussulmans are armed. The evidence of a 
Christian is not admitted against a Mussulman in any court 
of justice, or before any Kadi or magistrate of any sort. 
Every Christian householder is bound to lodge freely 
Moslem soldiers, and to serve them during their stay, as if 
he were aslave. Ifcomplaint is ever made to the authorities, 
the complainers are beaten or thrown into prison. 


International Meeting of Naval Architects.—The ap- 
pearance of Lord Brassey, shortly before his departure to be 
Governor of Victoria, and other representatives of British 
naval architecture, at the meeting of French Naval Engineers, 
was an event of truly patriotic and international importance, 
tending to peace and good feeling. Lord Brassey in his 
speech brought forward not a few historical points worthy of 
note. He said: ‘* The first ironclad ship ever built was the 
Tonnante, launched at Brest in March 1855. The first 
sea-going ironclad was the G/ozre, launched in 1858. These 
three ships, each being the pioneer of a new type, owed 
their origin to the genius of M. Dupuy de Léme. If from 
design we turn to the materials used in construction, the 
first step in the substitution of steel for iron in armour-plates 
was made in France by M. Henri Schneider. He has 
produced plates of the unrivalled thickness of twenty-two 
inches. It is also to France that the credit belongs of 
having been the first to use the modern soft steel plating 
for building the hulls of ships. We have come to France 
also for the boilers of our latest cruisers. They will be of a 
new type, the invention of one of our kind hosts in Paris, 
M. Delaunay Belleville. If we turn from the construction 
of ships and machinery to the literature of the subject, the 
contributions of French authors have ever been held in the 
highest esteem in England. The investigations of Bernouilli, 
Dupuis, and, coming to more recent times, those of MM. 
Reech, Bertin, Antoine, Duhil de Benave, and Risbec have 
been of the utmost value.” These were triumphs of French 
invention and skill, and the recognition of them by a man 
like Lord Brassey gave great satisfaction to the members 
of the ‘* Institute of Naval Architec’s,” at their meeting in 
Paris. 

A ‘‘ White Elephant” in the Isle of Thanet.—There are 
such multitudes of charities, each with special claims, that 
we very seldom invite attention to one rather than others. 
Bur there is something in the ‘‘ Royal Sea-bathing Infirmary for 
Scrofulous Diseases,” near Margate, so peculiar as to deserve 
notice. It is an old charity, founded in 1791 by the famous 
London physician, Dr. Lettsom, who laid the foundation- 
stone and opened the building in the following year. It isa 
national institution, patients being sent from all parts of the 
kingdom as well as from London. The Queen is the patron, 
the Duke of Cambridge and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
vice-patrons. Scrofulous complaints or diseases arising from 
the scrofulous diathesis are terribly common; and in old times 
it was supposed that the Royal touch was the only cure for 
‘*the King’s evil.” Dr. Johnson was brought up to London 
to be touched by Queen Anne for this malady. Sea-air like 
that of Margate and sea-bathing are in modern times re- 
garded as more curative than the Royal touch. Since the 
foundation of the hospital above 40,000 patients have been 
received, and the average annual number has lately been 
about 500. But now comes the incident of the ‘ white 


elephant.” There is a statue of Sir Erasmus Wilson, who 
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by a generous donation of £30,000 greatly enlarged the 
hospital, adding a wing to the building, a salt-water bath of 
large size, and a beautiful chapel. Remarking to one of the 
doctors that Sir Erasmus Wilson’s gifts must have made the 
infirmary quite flourishing, ‘‘So much the reverse,” he 
said ; ‘* they were gifts of the ‘white elephant’ kind. He 
gave; and he built; but he did not leave endowment to 
keep up the place which he enlarged and made more costly. 
In his last illness a medical friend told him of the difficulties 
the institution was in, there not being funds to allow 100 
beds being used for patients, when there is room for 230. 
Sir Erasmus Wilson immediately wrote to his own lawyer to 
make a codicil to his will, so that the hospital and its chapel 
might be endowed. The lawyer happened to be away in 
Scotland, and before he could be instructed his client died, 
and ultimately the large fortune of Sir Erasmus Wilson went 
to the College of Surgeons in London, of which he had been 
president, and the Sea-bathing Infirmary, in which he took 
such deep interest, was left in difficulties.” So much for the 
‘** white elephant” in the Isle of Thanet. Do our readers 
wonder that there is appeal for help to this excellent but 
poverty-stricken charity ? 


‘« Martinet " : Origin of the Term. —In the “ Life of Marl- 
borough ” by Lord Wolseley we find a sentence which explains 
the origin of the still familiar term. Speaking of the army 
of Louis XIV, it is written: ‘* Discipline was brought to a 
high state of perfection. The instruction of the infantry 
was entrusted to General Martinet, whose name is still a 
synonym for unrelenting strictness in the punctual perform- 
ance of all duties, no matter how small and apparently un- 
important.” 


A National Library at New York..—In the United States 
there are not a few splendid libraries, large sums having been 
given or bequeathed for purchase of collections from all parts 
of Europe, as well as from American publishers. It is now 
resolved that a great public library, worthy of being called 
National, is to be formed in New York—the Astor, Lenox, 
and Tilden foundations being amalgamated for the purpose. 
There is no doubt that if the idea is carried out, the Library 
of the City of New York will be all that wealth and public 
spirit can make it. 


C. H. Spurgeon in the ‘‘Greville Memoirs.”—Apart 
altogether from theological opinion or spiritual influence, it 
is interesting to record the estimate of the great preacher by. 
men of the world. It was a strange sight, in early times of 
his popular preaching, to find among the audience men and 
women of the highest social rank, who would not have 
set foot in an ordinary dissenting chapel, listening with 
wonder and reverence to the words of the Baptist minister. 
Nothing similar had been witnessed since the days when all 
the world flocked to hear Edward Irving preach in the old 
Scottish chapel in the City. In the ‘Greville Memoirs” 
there is a memorable entry, attesting the preacher’s attractive 
power: ‘‘ February 8, 1857. I have just come from hearing, 
the celebrated Mr. Spurgeon preach in the music-hall of the 
Surrey Gardens. He is certainly very remarkable, and 
decidedly a fine character; not remarkable in person; in 
face resembling a smaller Macaulay ; a very clear and power- 
ful voice which was heard throughout the hall; a manner 
natural, impassioned, and without affectation or extravagance, 
abounding in illustration, often of a very familiar kind, but 
without anything ridiculous or irreverent. He gave me an. 
impression of his earnestness and sincerity ; speaking with- 
out book or note, yet his discourse was evidently very care~ 
fully prepared.” 


London Library Enlarged.—The great increase of books 
in recent years has rendered necessary a long-desired exten- 
sion of this library. There are now not far from 170,000: 
books to be housed and arranged, and the overcrowding has. 
become most inconvenient in the limited space available. 
The number of members has risen in fifty years from 636 to 
2,275. A larger reading-room is as essential an improve- 
ment as more space for the accumulating volumes. The: 
committee has prospect of being able to enlarge the Library 
in the neighbourhood of the present site in St. James’s 
Square. Mr. Gladstone is said to be sole survivor of the 
original committee at the foundation of the Library in 184g 
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It was first located at 49 Pall Mall, and in 1845 the 24,000 
volumes then forming the collection were transferred to 
Beauchamp House, its present position in St. James’s Square. 
Thomas Carlyle is said to have been the first proposer of a 
library for the loan of books to men of letters and for pur- 
poses of reference. Prince Albert at once supported the 
proposal, and was elected the first patron. He gave a 
donation of £50, and German books of the same value 
through his secretary, Herr Meyer, who told the committee 
that **he did not know of any library in Europe that could 
be compared with it.” Lord Macaulay, Lord Houghton, 
Dean Milman, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and other eminent 
men have taken active part in the management. The Earl 
of Clarendon was the first president, succeeded by Carlyle, 
Lord Houghton, Tennyson, and the present president, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. There have been only four chief librarians 
during the fifty-four years—Mr. J. G. Cochrane, Mr. Bodham 
Donne, Mr. Robert Harrison, who resigned in 1893, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Wright, the present librarian and 
secretary. The catalogue of to-day is an immense book 
compared with the single volume of fifty years ago, a copy 
of which lies before us. Let us hope that the plans of the 
present committee may be fully carried out, so as to increase 
the usefulness of the library to the men of letters and to 
students of the next century. The Prince of Wales is the 
patron of the Library, as his father was before him. 


Dr. Freeman on Horseback.—Of the great historian and 
author, Edward Freeman, much has been written, but the 
following extract from his biography will interest many who 
wish to know the personal character of the man. He had 
two horses, which he named Bruno and Otto, and on one 
or other of these he rode almost every day. He would 
gallop about the hills at a great pace, often shouting out 
scraps of ballad poetry. This practice may perhaps explain 
the somewhat startling entry, ‘*‘ Taken for a madman,” which 
occurs in his diary when he was on a jaurney to Oxford on 
horseback. He frequently recalls the falls of his horse, or 
his own falls off his horse, but neither he nor his beast seems to 
have ever been seriously damaged by these misadventures. He 
was very tender-hearted towards all thé lower animals, and 


very gentle in his treatment of them ; and when a conflict of 
will arose between him and his horse, the latter seems gene- 


rally to have got the best of it. ‘‘Set out on Bruno, but turned 
back because of pranks,” or ‘‘ Otto obstinate,” are not un- 
common entries. On one occasion he notes that he dismounted 
to draw a church, but *‘ Bruno romped in the churchyard,” 
and the sketch had to be cut short. At one time the stock 
of animals kept at Oaklands was 4 large one, including, 
besides cats and dogs and the two horses, a pony for the 
children, sheep, pigs and goats, a squirrel, and a raccoon. —- 
Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
By Dean Stephens, of Winchester. 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts.—All the public utterances 
of Lord Roberts are admirable, and none more so than the 
following sentences which form the concluding words of a 
recent speech: ‘‘ While as.a soldier I believe that the pro- 
sperity of India depends on the maintenance of our naval 
and military supremacy, I would say, as an Englishman who 
has lived more than forty years in that country, that I know 
it depends to even a greater extent on the contentment of the 
people and their belief in the advantages of British rule. 
The extraordinary position we occupy in India is mainly due 
to the firm reliance of its natives on our integrity and our 
honesty of purpose and determination to do what is right 
and best for them. If this feeling were once destroyed the 
consequence would be disastrous.” 


Sale of James Price’s Collection of Paintings. —There 
have been many notable events in the art world in the season 
of 1895, but none more so than the dispersion of the collec- 
tion of modern pictures, formed during the last thirty years 
by Mr. James Price, at Paignton, in South Devonshire. 
There were ninety-one pictures sold at Christie & Manson’s, 
including portraits by Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
and paintings by other masters, the gross amount of the 
sale amounting to £87,143 15s. There were no reserve 
prices, as in some recent sales, and the whole affair was 
settled in less than three hours. Among the prices were 
not a few hitherto unapproached in the auction room. 


Gainsborough’s portrait of Lord* Mulgrave (sold in 1882 for 
1,070 guineas) was put upat £5,000, and was sold for 11,000 
guineas to.a Mr. Campbell, not before known as a picture 
buyer. Other portraits, by Reynolds and Morley, fetched 
thousands of pounds. Some of Turners sea pictures sold 
for greatly larger prices than ever, five and six thousand 
guineas being given for what fetched a quarter of such 
prices at the last times of their being sold. The details of 
this memorable sale were given in the ‘‘ Times” of June 17. 
A few of the pictures will be deposited in the National 
Gallery, but the psajority were bought by engravers and 
private collectors. 


British Syrian Mission.—Among the reports of the great 
religious and benevolent societies, at May meetings, and on 
other occasions during the season, the British Syrian Mission 
may have escaped notice. It is a small but most important 
and successful institution. Founded in 1860, after the 
Lebanon massacres, it held its thirty-fifth meeting this year, 
Bishop Bickersteth, of Exeter, presiding. Nearly 3,000 
children—Druses, Jewesses, Oriental Christians, and 
Mohammedans—are trained by about 100 teachers. The 
schools are at Beyrout, Damascus, Baalbec, and Tyre. 
Ninety of the teachers were originally pupils at the schools. 
Domestic training is attended to, rather than mere educa- 
tion, as commonly understood. One happy result we note 
in the report—viz. that, among the numerous Moslem pupils 
trained in these schools, not one has ever been divorced 
after marriage, though divorces are so frequent in these 
countries ; nor is it known that a second wife has ever 
entered the harem or household where such wives are found. 
The whole expenses of the British Syrian Mission amount 
to a little over £5,000, a small sum with which to accomplish 
so much good work, The treasurer, Colonel McNeill, R.E., 
may well be encouraged to ask for additional funds to extend 
these well-managed schools. A pupil teacher costs only 
from £12 to £14 a year. 


A Soldier’s Epitaph.—In the cathedral of St. Asaph, a 
place now more frequently mentioned in ecclesiastical and 
political controversies, we saw and copied the following 
epitaph to a soldier, one of the Napier family: ‘‘ This tomb 
is no record of high lineage. His may be traced by his 
name, Captain John Moore Napier. His race was one of 
soldiers. Among soldiers he lived, among them he died, 
a soldier falling where numbers fell with him in a barbarous 
land. Yet there died none more generous, more daring, 
more gifted, more religious. On his early grave fell the 
tears of stern and hardy men, as his had fallen on the graves 
of others.” John Moore Napier died young, of cholera. 
How this memorial came to be at St. Asaph, I do not 
remember. Possibly he had family ties in Wales, or 
belonged to a Welsh regiment ; but right noble are the words 
of the epitaph by one of that heroic race, either Sir Charles 
Napier, or Sir William, the historian of the Peninsular War. 


Astronomical Notes for October.—The Sun rises at 
Greenwich on the Ist day at 6h. 2m. in the morning and sets 
at 5h. 38m. in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 6h. 25m. 
and sets at 5h. 6m. The Moon will be Full at toh. 47m. 
on the night of the 3rd; enter her Last Quarter at 2h. 34m. 
on the afternoon of the 11th; become New at 6h. 1om. on 
the morning of the 18th; and enter her First Quarter at 
Ith. 4m. on the morning of the 25th. She will be in Perigee, 
or nearest the Earth, about 5 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
16th, and in Apogee, or farthest from us, about 4 o’clock on 
that of the 28th. The planet Mercury will reach his greatest 
eastern elongation from the Sun on the evening of the Ist 
day, and will about that date be visible for a short time (very 
short in the northern hemisphere on account of his great and 
increasing southern declination) in the evening after sunset ; 
he will be in inferior conjunction with the Sun on the 25th. 
Venus, in the constellation Leo, is a morning star, rising 
about 4 o’clock, and will attain her greatest brilliancy on 
the 26th. Mars will be in conjunction with the Sun on the 
11th, and, on account of his increasing southern declination, 
will not be visible in this part of the world until the middle 
of the month, when he will reappear in the early morning. 
Jupiter is in the constellation Cancer ; he rises now about 
midnight and earlier as the month advances. Saturn will 
not be visible for several weeks, being in conjunction with 
the Sun early in November.—w. T. LYNN. 




















BOOK SEASON, 1895. 


The following Books are NOW READY, and may be had from any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishing Office, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


By Ricnarp Kerr, F.G.S. With fifty-nine Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photog Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The object of this work is to show how much interest and benefit can be 
derived fscm the study vt natural objects accessible toall. The illustrations 


are very beautiful, and the volume forms an admirable gift or prize-book 


CONSIDER THE HEAVENS. 


A popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
STEADMAN ALpis. With many Illustrations. 
cloth boards. 
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Mr. Hardy gives, in this little k, a very large amount of entirely new 
matter about the origin and the history of our lighthouses. He traces the 
whole system of lighting the coast from its earliest to its most highly- 
developed forms. Incident and adventuse enliven the story, and the book 
makés an admirable prize or gift-book. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE HOUSE. 
A Series of Temperance Readings. By Cuares Cot 
Author of “A Drop of Comfort” &c. Well llustrated. 1s 
coloured cover. 


EDGES AND WEDGES. 
By the Rev. A. N. Macxray, M.A., Author of “ Bird-Preachers.’ 
us. 6d. cloth boards. 

A series of exceptionally good talks with b 
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PRETTY LITTLE VOLUMES OF POEMS. 
SUNSHINE AND CALM: 


Songs by the Way. By Mary Row tes Jarvis. 16mo. 2s. cloth 
boards. 
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will be found suitable for quiet and thoug 
also suited for moments of devotion. 


TEARS IN HEAVEN. 
By JonaTHAN Lees, of Tien-t 


NEW 1s. SUNDAY BOOKS. 


Scriplure Stories for Children, with Coloured Picture Covers. 
1. THE GOOD SHEPHERD. The Life of the Saviour 


for Children. Large type. Many Illustrations. 
boards, 8s. Also in cloth boards, plain edges, 2s. 


2. THE SHEPHERD KING. The Life 
Children. In large type. With many Illustrations 
boards, 1s. 


3. FROM ADAM TO MOSES. Bible Tales for Little 


Children. In large type. Many Llustrations. Coloured picture 
boards, 1s. 


4. STORIES FROM THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Bible Tales for Little Children. In large type. Many Illustrations. 
In coloured picture boards, 1s. 
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WAPPING OLD STAIRS. 
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DICK HALLIDAY’S BIRDS. 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” 


The Analyst. 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
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COLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
es te — 


“SS < 
Most Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 
“Retained when allother Foods | ‘‘ Benger’s Food has by its excellence 
are rejected. It is invaluable.” | established a reputation of its own.’ 
Tue Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. Tue British Mepicat JOURNAL 
Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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CLREBOS SALT CoLtaLondon 


& Newcastle onTyae 3 


USED INSTEAD OF COMMON SALT. 


FOR DAINTY TABLES. 


From Grocers 6921 





PURE WOOL. The “ EGERTON” PERMANENT DYE. 
(For LADIES, CHILDREN, ann GENTLEMEN), 

And IMPERIAL DRESS MATERIALS, an immense and com 
hensive selection, in the most Fashionable Plain and Poney 
Weavings. 

Mew Gufumn and Winter Patterns Post Free. 
FANCY TWEEDS, &c. A large range of new Winter Tweeds, 
a &c., for Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Wear, 

¢ Paid on orders of 20s. and above to any Railway Station tn the 
Cnited Kingdom. Special Rates for Foreign Parts. ANY LENGTH 
SOLD. Kindly mention this paper. 


EGERTON BURNETT, enum, ‘geen 


No Connection with any London or Provincial Firm. No A 





FOR TOILET 


AND 
NURSERY. 
Specially prepared 
for the delicate 
skin of Ladies 
and Children, and 
others sensitive 
to the weather, 
winter or summer. 

Redness, rough- 
hess, and chap- 
ping prevented. 








Prof. Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, F.&.S., 


Late President of 
the Royal Collegeof 
Surgeons, Enfland: 


“ PEARS’ SOAP is 
an article of the 
nicest and most 
careful manufao- 
ture, and one of 
the most refresh- 
ing and agreeable 

- balms for the 
skin.” 
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